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FACT 8 COMMENT 





i THE statistical abstract of 1922 published by 
the Department of Commerce there are some 
interesting statistics on manufactures. 
We find under 
The Need for Upholstery haircloth that the 
Manufacturers to Supply production in 1921 
the Government with amounts to $2,618,- 
Statistics 319; hammocks, 
$249,466 ; mattresses 
and spring beds, $74,623,976; oilcloth and lino- 
leum, $48,622,153; wallpaper, $29,147,905; but 
furniture, $539,687,194; upholstery materials, 
not elsewhere specified, only $23,810,226. Of 
course it must be understood that elsewhere there 
is a classification of cotton goods running up to 
over $1,000,000,000 and in this classification 
there may be considerable upholstery goods, espe- 
cially cretonnes; then there is the classification 
of cotton laces amounting to nearly $26,000,000; 
here again there may be considerable that is up- 
holstery goods. But in our opinion, the reason 
for the small showing in upholstery goods is due 
to the failure of the manufacturers to return to 
the Government statistics on production. 





TABLE OF CONTENTs on last right-hand text page. 


It is rather difficult for the Government to 
gather in accurate statistics under a general 
classification like upholstery goods. With car- 
pets and rugs, however, it is easy. Here is a 
specific article for a specific purpose, and they 
find the value of carpets and rugs made in Amer- 
ica amounts to $103,880,500, exclusive of rag 
carpets which run into nearly $5,000,000. 

We can readily understand that in the classi- 
fication of woolen goods, which runs up to $230,- 
000,000 that it must include the reports of 
certain mills that give to this classification their 
entire production without discriminating what is 
used for coats and suits, and what is used for 
upholstering. 

Where the Government asks for a report on 
woolens, cottons, or silks, they are very apt to 
receive figures in the lump without regard to 
subsidiary groups, and if the upholstery men 
would like to see a better showing for their in- 
dustry, we would suggest that in filling out the 
next Government questionnaire they take the 
trouble to give the Government the information 
necessary to properly credit the upholstery 
section. 

With silk, the Government’s figures were 
pretty accurate because doubtless they had the 
assistance of the Silk Association of America. 
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We. suggest that in the next annual report, the 
Government get the assistance of the Upholstery 
Association, and we will find quite a different 
statement of production. 

The trouble is with these reports that there 
is no co-operation between manufacturers and 
the Government. We ourselves have the same 
difficulty in getting returns on our questionnaire 
for the Hand-Book. We send a questionnaire to 
a manufacturer and ask him to check up the va- 
rious lines of goods he makes. Fifty per cent. 
of these questionnaires are returned promptly, 
and if we closed our records on this, we would 
have only 50 per cent. of the returns of the in- 
dustry, but to those who don’t reply we send 
another questionnaire, and frequently a third. 
But the Government doesn’t do this. The Gov- 
ernment furnishes a questionnaire and asks for 
information. If the information is not forth- 
coming, they close their records with the statistics 
in hand, and we doubt if they come within 50 
per cent. of accuracy when they have co-opera- 
tion from associations to get the right solution 
for them. On the vital statistics of crop reports, 
and other statistics, they are of course accurate, 
but they get their reports differently. It is a 
mistake, however, for the manufacturers to ig- 
nore the Government’s request because the time 
is bound to come when one wishes to impress 
Congress perhaps with the importance of an in- 
dustry and then the accurate Government reports 
are quite valuable to us. 


7 French Exposition of 1925 will be held 
from April to October, 1925. The character 
of the Exposition is little understood by buyers 

and wholesalers in America who 
The French ought to be well posted on the sub- 
Exposition ject because we doubt if any coun- 
of 1925 try will contribute more largely to 

the material support of this Expo- 
sition than the United States and yet no litera- 
ture has been distributed here, and one is put 
to a very great deal of trouble to discover any- 
thing about it. 

It will be officially known as the Exposition 
des Arts Décoratifs, and will be international, 
though not of the same style as the big universal 
expositions known to Paris and other cities. 
That is to say, it will not present the familiar 
array of big industries in bulk and of commer- 
cial institutions of all categories. This exposi- 
tion will constitute a show of decorative art in 
practically all its forms, as applied to modern 


uses, material and zsthetic, and the objects on 
view will be found in their respective places with 
regard to their application, and not simply ex- 
posed as a bazar display. For instance, there 
will be a group of habitations, decorated exter- 
nally and internally according to schools and 
styles and furnished with equal diversity. There 
will be seen also a collection of individual con- 
structions comprising villas, cottages or work- 
men’s houses, as well as cafes, restaurants, hotels, 
postoffices, schools and various public services, 
forming the composition of an entire village. 
There will be shown the art of the street, the art 
of the theatre, the art of gardens, all arranged 
with expert ingenuity and elegance. In addition, 
an unusual number of special attractions will be 
provided, embracing the areas of the Esplanade 
des Invalides, the Cours-la-Reine, and even on 
the Seine. Ch: GC. 


Ws Oehrle Bros. Co. bought the property 
at Third Street now occupied by their 
factory, they never dreamed that little by little, 
they would extend their holdings 
“Don’t Be over what is practically half of 
Discouraged” an entire city block, 125,000 sq. 
ft. with 600 factory hands em- 
ployed there. ; 
The original building was the old Merchants’ 
Hotel, at one time a fashionable hostelry. When 
they took over the property Albert C. Oehrle 
discovered in one of the rooms in the hotel an 
old picture of Lincoln, printed about 1860. He 
has this picture now hanging on the wall in his 
private office and opposite is the following, suit- 
ably framed: 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED 


Abraham Lincoln, when a young man, 
ran for the Legislature in Illinois, and was 
badly defeated. 

Next he entered business, failed, and 
spent many years of his life squaring up the 
debts contracted by his partner. 

He loved a beautiful young woman, be- 
came engaged to her—then she died. 

He then ran for Congress and was badly 
beaten. 

He tried for an appointment to the 
U. S. Land Office, but failed. 

Later, he became a candidate for the 
U. S. Senate, and was badly swamped. 

In 1856:-he ran as candidate for Vice- 
President and again met defeat. 

In 1858, as a candidate, he was defeated 
by Douglas. 

One failure followed another—great dis- 
appointments—heartaches. In the face of all 
these he became one of the greatest men of 
history. 





THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 
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The Problem of Inventory 


HE question of inventory as it relates to the 
buyer’s regular tasks may or may not be a 
problem according to the character of his stock, 
the personnel of his staff, the practices of his 
store and the general conditions under which he 
works. 

Not long ago, we said to a buyer, “What are 
the chief problems of the inventory period?” He 
replied, “There are none. In our store. the in- 
ventory is a routine task that has no difficulties 
which cquld be called problems. Why do you 
ask?’ “Because,” said we, “the taking of inven- 
tory is an incidental of store-keeping with which 
the sales staff is only indirectly concerned. If 
on no other account, there is the problem of get- 
ting staff co-operation on over-time toil.” “But,” 
said he, “we do not work overtime in our store. 
We arrange to list our stocks in the early morn- 
ing hours of the business day when there ‘is little 
or no shopping on the part of the public. We 
start early enough before the inventory period 
to be able to accomplish the task without being 
hurried. Therefore, inventory to ‘us is not a 
problem.” 


We cannot but feel that the condition de- 
scribed by the buyer in question, is an evidence 
of his good fortune in his position and is not a 
condition that could be met with as a general 
thing the country over. In the first place, we 
doubt very much if many buyers find it possible 
to accomplish the measuring, counting and tabu- 
lating of the stock during the early morning 
hours of the business day.. This might be pos- 
sible in connection with rugs, or furniture, or 
lace curtains, because these things are not usu- 
ally. in the scramble of.the early morning shop- 
ping hours ; but window shades, curtain rods, and 
the multiplicity of piece goods which makes up 
the stock of a drapery and curtain department, 
are so frequently the subjects of special sales 
that they .are constantly shown and _ handled, 
thereby adding to the difficulty of accuracy. in 
measuring and counting, and at*the same time 
making the matter of inventory an interference 
with normal business. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of sales force strength. Given a sufficient 
sales force to be able to detail a certain number 
for strictly stock-taking purposes, the buyer 


A typical inventory sheet. See text above. 
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could take inventory throughout the entire busi- 
ness day. 

The plan of taking inventory, as far as is 
possible, outside of business hours is not without 
its inconveniences, but these are said to be more 
than offset by its advantages. During the busi- 
ness day, customers demand attention and the 
constant interruption to which the staff is sub- 
jected multiples the possibilities of inaccuracy. 
Stock taking “after hours,” therefore, is not, as 
is often supposed, an attempt to get an extra few 
hours of service out of hard-worked employees, 
but a detail of the year which can hardly be 
avoided. Many stores, recognizing it as a neces- 
sity, provide compensatory privileges for their 
employees which offset the overtime. One firm, 
for instance, during the stock taking week, when 
overtime is unavoidable, make up for it by giv- 
ing their employees in turn a half day off. 
Where the dealings of the firm with its employ- 
ees concerning inventory overtime is handled on 
a fair-minded basis, the buyer should have little 
or no problem with the sales force, but if the 
store uses it as a pretext for demanding extra 
work without any recognition of service ren- 
dered, it is easy enough to see that the attitude 
of the sales force toward inventory might be a 
very tangible problem. 

Perhaps, however, the chief problem of 
“inventory” taking is in the devising of a work- 
able method of handling the task itself. That 
there was need for a uniform method that would 
insure accuracy for tax reporting purposes was 
recognized by the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the income tax law and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue at Washington has recom- 
mended certain methods and inventory forms 
which make for both accuracy and clarity in 
handling the inventory for the purpose of deter- 
mining profits. The form adopted and recom- 
mended by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, which organization also made a very ex- 
haustive study of the problems of stock inven- 
tory, is very similar to the one herewith repro- 
duced. 

It provides for the listing of stock according 
to the length of time it has been in the house 
and for this purpose the sheet is divided into as 
many spaces as there are stock taking periods to 
be represented, usually five or six, and the vari- 
ous stocks are listed in their proper columns ac- 
cording to their age as stock. 

The first extension on the sheet is made on 


the stub to the right and the stub is totaled. 
The stub is then detached at the perforation and 
retained by the department manager. A second 
extension is made in the checking office and to- 
taled and after the grand total is found this is 
compared with the stub total and if not correct 
the error is located and corrected. 

It is a practice in some stores where the en- 
tire extending and adding is done by comptometer 
to have the work done first by an operator who 
does not trip the machine on the extensions but 
waits until the final total is recorded. The sheet 
then goes to another operator who extends and 
totals. If the total recorded by the second ma- 
chine agrees with the first, no further figuring 
is necessary. If these figures do not agree, the 
extensions must be figured over again and com- 
pared until the mistake is found. 

In the larger cities some firms have all the 
extending and totalling done by experienced 
comptometer operators engaging them as a special 
force during the stock-taking period. 

It used to be the method in department 
stores to take inventory at cost or if the retail 
price had been reduced or the market had de- 
clined the goods were entered at a correspond- 
ingly reduced figure. This practice, however, is 
not sanctioned by income tax officials, and for 
this reason stocks are now usually listed at the 
current retail prices, thus automatically taking 
care of mark-downs. 

Where it is desired to control stocks by per- 
centage methods, the system of taking inventory 
at retail must also provide a column for cost, a 
column for retail, a column for mark-up and a 
column for percentage of mark-up. When filled 
out with stock particulars, this gives at a glance 
a comparison of the percentages of mark-up and 
shows both cost and retail figures on given items 
of stock. It is largely useful, however, only as 
a system of determining profits and does not add 
to the correctness of the inventory. 

With the inventory sheet shown in our il- 
lustration, the plan is used of having the depart- 
ment divided into sections, each section being 
again sub-divided into smaller group units; thus, 
for instance, a shelving fixture might be num- 
bered 36, each shelf would have an identifying 
number or letter attached to the shelf and would 
have a tag carrying the complete listing of the 
material on that shelf, these tags not to be re- 
moved until the entire inventory had been passed 
and accepted. 





GEORGIAN ROOM IN THE STUDIO OF A CALIFORNIA 
DECORATOR 


The work of the John B. Holtzclaw Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Intertor Decorator 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN DUTCH FURNITURE 


o 
The two chairs are by Bromberg and Van Ravesteyn; the. chest is by de Bazel; Heldo Krop designed the 
chair and table illustrated together, and J. J. Gort, Jr., the desk and chair. 
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MODERN DUTCH FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


INCE the seventeenth century the Dutch 
have shown themselves to be vigorous cre- 
ators in the domain of art. We are concerned 
here, primarily, of course, with their furniture 
and furnishings; but it is essential that we con- 
sider these things in connection with Holland’s 
modern architec- 
ture, which is au- 
dacious and new 
in the extreme, 
since it relies lit- 
tle on the princi- 
ples and crea-. 
tions of the past. 
Architecture in 
Holland has al- 
ways been in a 
moving state, al- 
ways changing to 
meet current 
needs, as the 
Dutch, more than 
any other Euro- 
pean people, have 
been willing to 
tear down that 
which the past 
generation has 
made, to make 
way for some- 
thing which their 
designers and ar- 
chitects. believe to 
be more in har- 
mony with pres- 
ent conditions. 
Added to this 
prevalent desire on ‘the part of Dutch architects 
of all ages for harmony with surroundings and 
conditions, there has always been a trend toward 
a certain dignified elegance ; and in the architec- 
ture of today this trend is as evident as it was 
during any time in the past. 





An interior by N. P. de Koo. 


Now the Dutch modern furniture is closely 
allied to this modern architecture, as it must be, 
in order to harmonize with the interiors created 
by Dutch architects; and what we have said 
about Dutch architects, with relation to harmony 
as an impelling motive, we repeat about their 
cabinet makers, 
designers, and 
decorators. 

The beautiful 
classical furni- 
ture of Holland 
was built on ar- 
chitectural prin- 
ciples; nothing 
was more char- 
acteristic in this 
respect than the 
large wardrobes 
which were 
found = every- 
where. They pos- 
sessed distinct 
architectural de- 
tails, such as col- 
umns, pediments, 
columns with 
capitals, etc.; and 
we find in consid- 
ering Holland’s 
modern furniture 
that after having 
made many ex- 
periments, Dutch 
designers have re- 
turned to the ar- 
chitectural prin- 
ciples in construction. It is to be noted that 
many of their best designers and cabinet-makers 
are, first of all, architects—de Berlage, de Barzel, 
Gort, and many others. 

It is curious to observe, in the modern dec- 
orative arts, that Holland owes little or nothing 
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to their Golden Age, the seventeenth century, as 
the Renaissance is entirely out of the picture, 
and their modern furniture and decoration are 
not marked, either in spirit or realization, by 
anything that would connect them with this pe- 
riod. The basis of their modern creations, virile 
and solid, may be found in the Gothic age, al- 
though a foreign influence has also contributed. 
This influence was that born of the work of 
Ruskin and Morris, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and the book of Walter Crane—“The 
Claims of Decorative Art”—which book, to 
Dutch artists, is almost a gospel of art. 

Dutch designers and decorators have divided 
themselves into two schools. There are the 
Purists, who make line the basis of their work, 
and group themselves about de Berlage and de 
Penaat. For these, proportions are the main 
consideration, and their lines are simple in the 
extreme. They proscribe interpretation of nat- 
ural forms, fantasy, and all decorative artifices. 

The other group has for its chief master 
K. P. C. de Bazel—an artist in the most human 





sense of the word. This group of workers feel 
the coldness of pure line, and to offset it utilize 
decorative fancies and color. 





COMING AUCTION SALES 


| asses a is a schedule of sales of the Amer- 
. ican Art Galleries containing items of in- 
terest to decorators: 


January 25th, Afternoon and Evening. January 
26th, Afternoon. The very important collection of C. 
& E. Canessa, consisting of early Tapestries and Re- 
naissance Furniture. On free view from January 19th. 

January 31 and February.1 and 2, Afternoons. 
The prominent collection of Mr. Joel Koopman, of 
Boston, comprising rare 17th and 18th century Ameri- 
can Furniture, 16th, 17th, and 18th century English, 
French, Dutch and Spanish Furniture, including fine 
Needlework Fire Screens, Chairs and Sofas; and 
Groups, Andirons, Lanterns, Torcheres, etc., and Nee- 
dlework and Damask Covers, Flemish Verdure Tap- 
estries and sets of panels for wall decoration painted 
by Zuccarelli, Antoine Vernet and others. On free 
view from January 26th. 

February 11-16, Afternoons. A very fine collec- 
tion of French Needlework Furniture, Early American 
Furniture, fine Bronzes, China, Tapestries, Carpets and 
household furnishings of an extremely artistic nature, 
the property of the late J. LeRoy White and Mrs. 
Joseph E. Willard. On free view from February 7th. 


A Dutch interior by J. B. Van Loghem. 
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A petit salon by N. P. de Koo. 


THE NEW “DANERSK” SHOWROOMS 
cage unusual display of furniture in the Er- 
skine-Danforth Corporation’s new show- 
rooms on Madison Avenue is of great impor- 
tance, not because of its extent and variety and 
the way things are shown but because of its dis- 
tinctive note in design. Anybody can take the 
period styles and copy them. Anybody can do 
the Queen Anne, William and Mary, Jacobean, 
Empire and Colonial periods and be satisfied 
with replicas, but the Erskine-Danforth furni- 
ture, while conveying in each case the obvious 
source of inspiration conveys also individuality. 
In some instances, like the Windsor chairs, they 
have reproduced the original with not a change 
of detail, indeed even the back rails and the turn- 
ings could never be done by machinery; they 
must have been done with a spoke-shave; but 
this is about the only styles that they follow slav- 
ishly. All styles, whether cottage or palace, 
carry a personality all their own. Even in the 
Late Colonial mahoganies, the Empire lines may 
be followed, but the construction is lightened. 
The style is there, but the interpretation and 
craftsmanship is distinctly Danersk. 


The firm have grouped their innumerable 
offerings in twelve or fifteen rooms, appropriate 
in side walls and floor, and grouped according 
to period. Fine old Georgian examples of the 
late Eighteenth Century have all the major char- 
acteristics, but exaggerations are eliminated. 
There is formal dignified furniture for formal 
rooms, and the simplest sort of cottage furniture 
for informal rooms—examples in mahogany, oak, 
walnut, painted furniture and furniture in the 
natural wood—a wonderful assortment and 
everything in.it usable. 

Moreover, everything is shown against a 
background of appropriate wallpapers, cretonnes, 
or other fabrics and the charm of the exhibits is 
further emphasized by a studio atmosphere util- 
izing the glint of color in glassware and soft 
lights. It is not only what is shown but the way 
it is shown that interests. 





: oe Philadelphia office of Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co., Inc., in charge of James V. 
Reagan has removed from 1524 Chestnut Street 
to more spacious quarters in the Finance Bldg., 
1420 So. Penn Square. 
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SIMPLE AND ELABORATE OVERMANTEL TREATMENTS IN 
THE MANNER OF THE BEST DECORATORS 


See text on opposite page. 
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HERE is probably no one problem more per- 

plexing to the decorator than the treatment 
of the overmantel, because the overmantel is a 
fixed feature of a house and in most instances a 
monstrosity. For years the builders seemed to 
feel it necessary to construct above the mantel, a 
combination of mirror and what-not, a sort of 
catch-all for an accu- 
mulation of - bric-a- 
brac. And the house- 
holder usually regards 
the removal of these 
overmantels as a des- 
ecration; but if any- 
thing is to be made 
of a room these over- 
mantels must be re- 
moved. 

It is not an easy 
matter to readjust 
public sentiment .in 
home furnishings. We 
could very safely go 
back 125 years and 
copy the styles in 
American homes, but 
we could not go back 
fifty years and copy 
them, .because fifty 
years’ ago, conditions 
justified the what-not 
mantel, the étagere 
and the corner cabi- 
nets and innumerable 
catch-alls; it was an age when people collected 
bric-a-brac and they had to have a place to show 
it. Today, our interests are in other things. 

We are interested in better furniture, better 
fabrics, better wall paper and rugs. The mu- 
seums are very largely responsible for this change 
of sentiment. Fifty years ago, we covered our 
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TREATING THE OVERMANTEL 


A beautiful. and dignified treatment. 


walls with steel engravings and etchings, repro- 
ductions of famous museum pieces or historic 
subjects, but today the ordinary over-the-mantel 
picture does not appeal as it did; we are surfeited 
with books and hundreds of magazines, all beau- 
tifully illustrated. Geographic, historic and art 
magazines as well as fiction and the daily papers 
in their Sunday sup- 
plements supply us 
with beautiful illus- 
trations. ‘We see so 
much of them that 
they no longer appeal 
to us on the walls, 
unless they possess a 
decorative or senti- 
mental value. 
Pictures as over- 
mantel decorations 
properly used are a 
decided acquisition 
but they must have a 
direct relationship 
with a style of the 
room. Pictorial wall- 
papers are in them- 
selves pictures but 
they are pictures dec- 
oratively treated. His- 
toric or classic en- 
gravings are all right 
in a room to which 
they chronologically 
belong. We conceive 
the value of an engraving properly framed and 
showing in the decorative Alma Tadema spirit 
some Roman or Grecian scene if the room is of 
some Roman or Grecian type, even as far re- 
moved as the Adam. 
We appreciate the charm of a room in which 
the Chinese spirit belongs treated with Chinese 
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prints and with a Chinese print above the mantel. 

We conceive no better treatment for a Geor- 
gian over-mantel in a room where the upholster- 
ing is needlepoint and the furniture substantial, 
than an oil-painted garden scene florid in color 
treatment. If the oil painting is beyond one there 
are plenty of good wallpapers. 

Overmantels can be done also in tapestry 
panels, or even a fragment of fine brocade. It 
possesses the proper color value, texture value 
and will serve as an admirable decoration. It is 
not necessary that these pieces be panelled. They 
can be merely hung as examples of what they 
really are. We have seen some excellent wall 
treatments in old cretonnes or block prints, an- 
tique examples that have a value far beyond the 
commercial article. 

Fabrics of this character are frequently ac- 
centuated by sconces on either side. These 
sconces may suggest anything from early Italian 
to late Colonial. All other wall spaces in a room 
are susceptible to easy treatment, but the mantel 
requires thought. af 





TWENTY PAIRS OF CURTAINS PER 
MINUTE 

do HANDLE an order of 19,000 pairs of novelty 

curtains from beginning to end within six 

days, and ship the last of the lot on the sixth day, 





A simple architectural overmantel decoration. 




















Mantel and overmantel in the style of Louis XV. 


is,we believe,some achievement even in these days 
of tremendous production. This was the accom- 
plishment of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., with 
respect to a recent order, but even this achieve- 
ment pales into insignificance beside a record of 
10,482 pairs of curtains turned out in the single 
day of January 28, 1923. This record will prob- 
ably stand for some time, but they figure a normal 
capacity of 10,000 pairs of curtains per day as a 
steady output. 

These figures, if translated into a working 
day of 480 minutes; mean twenty pairs of cur- 
tains per minute, a single curtain every 1% sec- 
ond, a truly remarkable accomplishment, and this 
is the result of less than five years application and 
concentration on the idea of volume production. 

The firm was established in April, 1919 by 
Joseph W. Powdrell and John S. Alexander and 
the business of the firm passed the two million 
mark in 1923. These statistics are interesting in 
view of the firm’s announcement that contracts 
were being signed for the building of a new addi- 
tion to their weaving mill at Danielson, Conn., 
which would provide space for 170 automatic 
looms and give them a total production from this 
plant of 200,000 yards of cloth per week. 

This announcement was made at the recent 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the firm, 
at which time new officers were elected as fol- 
lows: John S. Alexander, president; Harry E. 
Scripture, vice president, and Joseph W. Pow- 
drell, treasurer. 
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AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION AT 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Louis XVI bed formerly belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton was recently presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum by Kingdon Gould, 
in memory of his mother, Edith Kingdon Gould. 
It is now on exhibition, and is an extremely fine 
example, undoubtedly made for some great per- 
sonage. It dates from about 1780, and in all 
respects save posts at the foot corresponds to 
the type known as the lit en dome a la duchesse 
This sort of bed came into favor in 1743, when 
for the first time it was used by a queen—-Marie 
Leczinska. 

The bed now displayed at the Museum is 
richly carved and gilded. The headboard is 
composed of two fluted Ionic pilasters with gar- 
lands of flowers hanging between the volutes 
and supporting a delicately carved entablature 
crowned by a vase of flowers. The canopy is 


rectangular, while the dome itself is elliptical, 
and the triangular corners thus left in the hori- 
zontal surface of the canopy are painted gray 
and decorated with carved and gilded quivers of 
arrows, and sprays of myrtle and of laurel leaves. 
The cornice enframing the canopy is gilded and 
ornamented with acanthus leaves and guilloche. 
Over the centers of the three sides of this cor- 
nice are wreaths of roses flanked by sprays of 
oak and laurel leaves combined with poppies 
(the symbol of sleep). Indeed, the presence of 
the poppy in combination with roses, anemones, 
and other flowers throughout the tapestry hang- 
ings assures the occupant of the bed of undis- 
turbed slumber, while in a medallion adorning 
the wall tapestry above the dossier we find a 
cock flapping its wings and crowing. Our 
sleeper, having enjoyed his necessary sleep, shall 
be awakened in due time. 

The curtains are modern silk, and of the 
tapestry valance only one-third is of the 
period of the bed. The wall hanging 
and the bedspread, the panel of the 
dossier and the lining of the canopy are 
all of tapestry of the period, delicately 
woven in floral designs. 

The famous bed of Marie Antoinette 
at Fontainebleau is of this type, and, it 
is interesting to know, was valued at 
131,820 livres. We may wonder at the 
elaboration of these princely beds and 
at the vast amounts of money expended 
on them, but if we remember that at this 
period the bed was seen by many of 
those who came to pay official calls on 
its owner, the matter becomes more com- 
prehensible. The bed-chamber was thus 
also a reception room and any expendi- 
ture for sumptuousness was justified by 
the impression it would make on the 
visitors. Hence, the magnificence to 
which the bed at this period attained. 





CORRECTING AN ERROR 


ie THE list of salesmen published in our 
January issue we unfortunately gave 
the wrong initials to Mr. Chappatte, of 
the H. F. Walliser Co., and spelled wrong 
the name of J. L. Kruse, who covers the 
Philadelphia territory for this firm. Mr. 
Chappatte’s initials are J. E. 





text above. 


Louis XVI bed at Metropolitan Museum, - See 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


_ “Own Your Home” Exposition Company 
of New York has arranged to hold a Home 
Show at San Francisco in August and September 
and has secured the co-operation of local real 
estate boards, builders and dealers in home fur- 
nishing. The affair will be held in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium and will include all phases of 
home development from const~1ction to interior 
decoration. 

B. F. Schlesinger, who recently resigned as 
general manager of The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, after having been connected with this firm 
for seventeen years, has been made vice-president 
and director of the May Department Stores Com- 
pany and general manager of the Los Angeles 
branch. He stated that it was the plan of the 
management of the May Department Stores Com- 
pany to expand and that he would. urge that a 
store be established in San Francisco, where 
there is a splendid field for such a mercantile es- 
tablishment. Mr. Schlesinger came to The Em- 
porium from the firm of Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., of Chicago, as assistant to general manager 
Henry Dernham, and succeeded to this position 
two years later. 

Recognizing the fact that apartment life has 
become an important factor in the large cities of 
the country Bernard C. Jakway, instructor of the 
University of California Extension Division, has 
arranged to give a course on “Furnishing the 
Apartment.” There will be twelve meetings of 
the class and the course will be made up of lec- 
tures and demonstrations. 

Cyril M. Doane has announced the opening 
of a studio at 275 Post Street, San Francisco, 
where attention will be given to the designing of 
furniture and fixtures and to interior decoration 
and architecture. A specialty will be made of 
color work for furniture and fabrics. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the Mission Street Mer- 
chants’ Association, returned recently from a 
trip to Yosemite Valley made in company with 
more than eighty members of this organization. 

Ed. Theile, head of the home furnishing de- 
partment of The Emporium, San Francisco, has 
left for the East and will sail from New York 
in February on a buying trip to Europe. 

Charles Hulse, manager of the drapery and 
upholstery goods department of the Hulse, Brad- 
ford Co., San Francisco, has returned from a 
buying trip to the Eastern markets. 





Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., with 
Pacific Coast headquarters at 180 New- Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, has arranged to 
carry a stock of rugs and carpets here for the 
convenience of the trade. 

Earl Dodd, recently with Breuner’s. at Sac- 
ramento, and for many years with Tull & Gibbs, 
Spokane, has been made buyer for the American 
Furniture Co., Denver. 

The announcement was made recently of the 
purchase of the furniture business of F. A. Gum- 
mer at Stockton, Cal. by the John Breuner 
Company, of Sacramento and Oakland. J. A. 
Holmes, formerly of the Oakland branch, has 
been placed in charge, and Frank Olsen, for 
years in charge of the Oakland store, has’ been 
promoted to the position of general manager of 
the stores in Oakland, Sacramento and Stockton. 
The Oakland store will be in charge of Louis 
J. Breuner. 

The Rightway Upholstery & Furniture Man-. 
ufacturing Co. has opened for business at 2700 
Geary Street, San Francisco. 

The Madsen Furniture Co., San Jose, Cal., 
is being reorganized and plans are being made to 
operate on an enlarged scale. Alfred Madsen 
has associated with him in the business Alfred 
Madsen, Jr., and Fred D. Sperry. 

Harry H. B. Ciprico, for some time man- 
ager of the Northern California interests of the 
Hawthorne Furniture Shops of Los Angeles, 
has resigned this position to return to his old 
firm, the Burton-Dixie Corp., of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of felts, pillows and bedding. He will 
cover the territory from Denver to the Pacific 
Coast and will call on jobbers and manufacturers 
of upholstered furniture. 

_° The Tunnel Shop, specializing in interior 
decoration and objects of art, has opened for 
business at 415 Stockton Street, San Francisco. 

W. P. O’Brien, formerly sales manager for 
L. Dinkelspiel & Co., Inc., has joined the staff 
of the Milton G. Cooper Dry Goods Co. and has 
been placed in charge of the San Francisco 
branch of this concern. 

A distributing branch of Montgomery,Ward 
& Co. has been established at Oakland, from 
which the California and Nevada trade will be 
served. A retail department has been opened in 
addition to the mail order section and a large 
stock of curtains, drapery goods, rugs and car- 
pets is being carried. R. H. Glassley is general 
manager of the branch and W. M. Norton is re- 

(Continued on page 110) 








THE LIBRARY AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 


See text on page 93. 
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IN THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB: THE LOUNGE 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB ACTIVITIES 


HE Art-in-Trades Club has resumed the full 
swing of its activities in their new quarters, 
which were referred to in the January Upnots- 
TERER. They have again taken up their Round 
Table meetings, which are being held weekly 
under the auspices of the Program Committee, 
the first one quite properly being headed by the 
President, Harry Wearne. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Wearne's talk was given on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, January 16, which was the night that 
New York received its heaviest rain storm of the 
year, yet, notwithstanding the inclemency, Mr. 
Wearne had an audience of about two dozen, 
who listened to his talk on the subject of “Splen- 
dor of Printed Fabrics.” 
The following Wednesday evening the Round 
Table meeting was addressed by T. Atkins Tout, 
the subject being “Appreciation of Decorative 


Textiles.” Both of these talks were made more 
interesting by the exhibition of extraordinary 
fabrics. 

On Thursday evening, January 31, the 
Round Table meeting was addressed by Francis 
Lenygon, the subject being “The Georgian Styles 
of the Twentieth Century,” and on Thursday 
evening, February 7, Lorentz Kleiser discussed 
the topic of “Tapestry Designing in Its Prime, Its 
Decline and Its Future.” These meetings are 
growing in interest from week to week. The 
attendance of the last one mentioned being be- 
tween ninety and one hundred, and no small part 
of the enjoyment is due to the homelike atmos- 
phere of the ‘club quarters, which creates a par- 
ticularly intimate background for the speaker and 
for the display of the examples of craftsmanship 
used in illustrating the various talks. 


A view of the reading room in the Art-in-Trades Club. 
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“GLOS” TO REPLACE “ART SILK” 
A’ A result of a campaign organized by The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, a 
number of trade groups, connected directly with 
the textile industry, have determined on the 
adoption of a new name to be used as a substi- 
tute for the term “artificial silk.” The committees 
represented in this conference included the Na- 
tional. Retail Dry Goods Association, The Silk 
Association of America, Artificial Silk Manufac- 
turers, National Knitted Outer Wear Association 
and Association of Knit Goods Manufacturers. 
A large number of names were submitted to 
the sub-committee charged with the task of find- 
ing a suitable title, and this committee reported in 
favor of the word “Glos,” which was unanimously 
approved by the general meeting. The sub-com- 
mittee, which submitted the new name, was com- 
posed of H. B. Cheney, of Cheney Brothers; 
Oswald Knauth, of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.; L. 
Cromwell, of William Iselin & Co.;‘M. Tratulsi, 
representing the Knitted Outer Wear Associa- 
tion; Bertrand Clarke, of the Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co., and S. A. Salvage, representing the arti- 


ficial silk group of The Silk Association of 
America. ., ae 

The various groups composing the general 
committee and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, have been asked to advise their 
entire membership of the new name and to urge 
every individual firm, producer, jobber and re- 
tailer to use it exclusively in the future. The 
expression “artificial silk” is to be done away 
with in all transactions between producer, dis- 
tributor, retailer and consumer, and a concerted 
campaign is planned to convince all users that 
“Glos’ is an individual and distinctive material 
and not a substitute. 

The committee of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association is composed of E. C. Blum, 
of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn; Major F. 
W. Tully, R. H. White & Co., Boston; Elmer T. 
Stevens, Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago; J. H. 
Thompson, B. Altman & Co., New York; Edgar 
Bamberger, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, and J. 
Berke, B. Altman & Co., New York. 

The promotion of the use of a new name, 
having no reference whatever to silk, to be em- 


A view of one of the display galleries in the studio of the John B. Holtzclaw Co., Los Angeles. 
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The private office in the studio of the John B. Holtzclaw 
Co., Los Angeles, is oak paneled and contains a 
Gringling Gibbon’s mantel. 





ployed in connection with the product that has 
always been referred to as “artificial silk,” “wood 
silk,” “viscose silk,” and other names which re- 
lated it by inference to silk, has not been reached 
without considerable discussion and has’ only 
been determined upon through the combined 
judgment of a committee of retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers. These organizations are pre- 
pared to push vigorously the adoption of the new 
name as a result of their unanimous judgment 
and inasmuch as the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association is behind the movement, its applica- 
tion by the retail trade is practically assured. 

A number of manufacturers in the uphols- 
tery fabric field have expressed themselves as 
being surprised that this industry, which is prob- 
ably as large a consumer, if not the largest of 
artificial silk materials, was ignored in the con- 
ferences and was not invited to participate in the 
choosing of the name. 

Their criticism, however, does not express 
any disinclination to fall in line nor any opposi- 
tion to the name chosen. It would, however, have 
been better to have consulted them thus obtaining 
their cooperation in advance. 


CHICA G O...N-O-T:ES 


M* Straus, who has been president of the 
Hartman corporation and its affiliated com- 





.panies for over thirty years, has resigned. He 


is retiring from active business. Martin L. 
Straus, one of the vice-presidents of the com- 
pany, was elected to the position of president. 
Samuel E. Kohn, president of the American Fur- 
niture Co. of Denver, which business was re- 
cently acquired by the Hartman corporation, was 
elected a vice-president and director. 

During February and March Lionel Robert- 
son, director of interior decorating at Tobey & 
Co., will give six demonstration talks on interior 
decorating at the Art Institute. These lectures 
will be illustrated with furniture, rugs, fabrics, 
wall paper, lamps and other articles of house 
decoration. 

So much interest in home decoration is now 
manifested in this section that the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts is offering a series of ten lec- 
tures on interior each Saturday morning from 
11 to 12:30. The following well known authori- 
ties will speak: Glenn Darlin, chief designer of 
the W. P. Nelson Co.; H. Putnam Hall, of J. J. 

(Continued on page 122) 





The Italian room or great hall in the John B. Holtzclaw 
Co.’s studio. 



































Cover of upholstered bench made at the Manufacture de la Savonnerie. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. 


Early 


HE manufacture of floor 

coverings in France dates 
from a period so remote as to 
make it impossible to give posi- 
tive dates. In the book of 
trades of Etienne Boileau, pro- 
vost of the merchants of Paris 
under Louis IX, mention is 
made of a corporation in Paris 
of tapestry makers called Sar- 
razinois “who produce pile car- 
pets analogous to those of the 
Orient.” 

According to tradition, the 
Sarrazins (Saracens) who 
drove the Visigoths out of 
Spain, pushed their conquests 
up to Gaul, and some of them 
settling in and about 
Aubusson _ established 
themselves as workers 
in tapestries, as early 
as 730 A. D., where 
they taught the natives 
to work after their 
own style. 

Whether or not tra- 
dition is true in this 
respect, certain it is 
that old French litera- 
ture applies the name 
“Sarrazinois’ over a 
considerable period to 
the carpets and tapes- 
tries produced at Au- 
busson. This traditional 
account can be recon- 





Savonnerie fab- 
ric, formerly used 
as a screen COv- 
ering. Now in 
the Collection du 
Mobilier National 








Two Foyer carpets of Savonnerie manufacture now in 
the Collection du Mobilier National. 


STEPHENSON 


French 


ciled with the historical account of the invasion 
of Gaul by the Arabians in the early Eighth 
Century. Being definitely defeated by Charles 
Martel at Poitiers in 732, they were driven south 
of the Loire. Here, in order to gain a livelihood, 
they established themselves and took up such 
work as. the district offered, gradually introduc- 
ing, experimentally, the kind of work which had 
been not only their living in former days, but the 
traditional occupation of their people for untold 
generations. 

It was inevitable that the native French,, 
their neighbors should gradually also become 
trained in this new art and as the Crusades had 
established many points of contact between the 
Orient and the Occident the general public having 
multiplied opportunities of seeing Oriental things 
and admiring their characteristics was in a recep- 
tive mood to take up 
domestic products in 
the style and after the 
manner of the Orient. 
Thus the carpets Sar- 
razinois or velutes as 
they were sometimes 
called, began a history 
which eventually be- 
came so merged .with 
native French art as to 
have obliterated any 
distinctions that may 
once have existed. 

At an early period 
French literature refers 
to two types of Sar- 
razinois carpets — ras 
and nostrez. The dis- 
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tinctions are somewhat obscure, although there 
is some ground for believing that the latter were 
of the better type and made by the French of a 
better grade of wool. As there are no existing 
examples of either type, however, these distinc- 
tions are pure conjecture, and it is only from 
inventories of the period that any descriptions of 
the fabrics can be definitely found. 

Among other accounts there is an inventory 
of the Chateaux des Beaux in Provence dated 
1846 which mentions three velvet carpets of long 
pile ornamented with the arms of Beaufort; also 
another velvet carpet of fine wool with the arms 
of Beaux emblazoned 
upon a green ground, 
also a velvet carpet 
ornamented with red 
roses and a great red 
velvet carpet much 
worn but in good re- 
pair. 

In 1568 the carpet 
makers Sarrazinois 
and the carpet makers 
Nostrez were formed 
into a single corpora- 
tion with the cour- 
tepointeurs (short 
stitchers), the carpet 
industry which had 
flourished during the 
Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries having fall- 
en into a serious state 
of decline. 

In 1604 Jehan For- 
tier presented to the 
commission in charge 
of the establishment 
of royal manufactories a request “to establish in 
the city of Paris and other cities of the realm, the 
manufacture of Turkish carpets Persiennes and 
others of new invention embellished with diverse 
figures of animals and personages of a character 
hitherto unknown.” This request, though ap- 
proved by the Commission, led to no immediate 
results, but in 1608 Pierre Du Pont received a 
commission of the king which accorded him a 
lodgment and a studio below the Grand Gallery 
of the Louvre. 

In 1626 he associated with one of his stu- 
dents, Simon Lourdet, in a factory at Chaillot in 





Courte-pointe (embroidered) bed covering now in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau. 


large premises formerly used for the manufac- 
ture of soap, hence the word Savonnerie. To the 
owners of this converted manufactory was grant- 
ed, by order of the State Department, April 17th, 
1627, for a period of eighteen years, a “conces- 
sion to originate and manufacture all sorts of 
carpets and other products of the Levant in gold, 
silver, silk and wool.” This association of inter- 
ests which brought about the origin of the carpets 
Savonnerie did not prove to be a happy one for 
their followed many years of friction at the end 
of which, leaving Lourdet sole master of the 
Savonnerie, Du Pont definitely removed his in- 
terests to the Louvre. 

In 1632 he pub- 
lished his treatise on 
“The Stromatourgie” 
or “the Excellence of- 
the Manufacture of 
the Carpets called 
Turquie, newly estab- 
lished in France un- 
der the management 
of Pierre Du Pont, 
carpet maker to the 
king.” This work is 
preceded by a sonnet” 
giving expression to 
the ambition of the 
author, which in a 
boastful spirit com- 
pares the former glo- 
ry of the weavings of 
the Turks and Per- 
sians withthe prod- 
ucts of France in his 
day. 

Du Pont, it appears, 
was not alone an imi- 
tator of the Levantin 
products but, if cer- 
tain accounts can be believed, was also inventor 
or improver of methods of pile or velvet weaving 
as applied to rugs. His art was eminently an art 
of French inspiration in which he substituted for 
the flat designs of the Orient, designs literally in 
relief, the chief characteristic of the Savonnerie 
being the cut pile or sculptured surface by which 
flowers, garlands and other figures typical of the 
designs and tastes of the Seventeenth Century 
were given extraordinary versimilitude by the 
varying heights of pile, a characteristic which 
still pertains to Savonnerie rugs. 

(To be continued) 














FIRST CENTURY B. C. 


Greek Arts absorbed by Romans. 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Composite 
and Tuscan: the “five orders.” 
Pure Greek 100 B. C.-79 A. D. - 
Egypt became Roman Province. 


SECOND CENTURY A. D. 


Roman Empire’ extended -over 
Greece, Germanic countries, Italy, 
and Western Asia. 


FOURTH CENTURY A. D. 


Constantine changed name of Byzan- 
tium to Constantinople—330. 


FIFTH CENTURY A. D. 


Oriental Roman. Result of absorp- 
tion of ideas from Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. 


SIXTH CENTURY A. D. 


Beginning of Mohammedanism, 571. 
Best Byzantine Period 550-1000. 


EIGHTH CENTURY A. D. 


Saracenic Conquests in Byzantine 
Empire, Persia, India and Spain. 

Saracenic Conquest of Spain, 711. 

Caliphate .of Cordova enjoyed bril- 
liant art period until 1031. 


NINTH CENTURY A. D. 


Arabian or Saracenic Conquests af- 
fecting Sicilian Arts. 
Russia under Byzantine influence, 


800. 


TENTH CENTURY A. D. 


Russia under Celtic influence. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY A. D. 


William the Conqueror, 1066-1087. 
William II, 1087-1100. 

Active trading with the East. 
Wars of the Crusaders, 1096-1270. 


TWELFTH CENTURY A. D. 


Continuation Romanesque Period. 
Henry I, 1100-1135. 

Stephen, 1135-1154. 

Henry II, 1154-1189. 

Late Byzantine. 

Saracenic and Sicilian arts merged. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
A. D. 


Height of Moorish art. 


Arabians and Saracens dominated 
by the Turks and Turkish domin- 
ion in Asia established 1258. 


Ottoman Empire. 
Venice became famous agp an art 
center. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
A. D. 
Covering reigns of: 
Edward II, Edward III, Richard 
II, Henry IV, Henry V, Henry 
VI, Edward IV, Edward V, Rich- 
ard III. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY A. D. 

Great Trading Period of Flanders 
and Italy. 

Florence famous for manufactures. 

Gobelins established dye works 1440, 
which afterward became famous 
for manufacture of tapestries. 








Historic Periods 
with Relation to 
Interior Decora- 
tion, Chronologi- 
cally arranged. — 








SIXTEENTH CENTURY A. D. 


Age of Oak, 1500-1660. 

Portuguese opened East India trade 
1500. 

Henry VII, founder English Tudor 
line, 1458-1509. 

Henry VIII, 1509-1547. 

Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 

Louis XII, 1502-1515. 

Francis I, 1515-1549. 

Henri II, 1549-1559. 

Francis II, 1559-1560. 

Charles IX, 1560-1574. 

Henri III, 1574-1589. 

Henri IV, 1589-1610. 


In 1576 Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 


Gelderland, Gromingen, Friesland © 
and Overyssel became known as 
the Seven United Provinces and 
asserted independence. The South- 
ern Provinces, which form modern 
Belgium, including Flanders, which 
fell to Spain after th: abdication 
of. Charles I, continued under 
Spanish domination. 

India, Mogul Empire, 1525-1748. 

Russian Empire, 1547. 

The Reformation, 1529. 

Portuguese Settlements in Persia. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
A. D. 

Age of Walnut, 1660-1700. 

Moors expelled from Spain, 1610. 

Dutch and East India Trading Com- 
panies organized, 1600. 

New York settled by Dutch, 1613. 

James I (founder Stuart Period), 
1603-1625. 

Inigo Jones, dictator of English 
styles, 1625-1652. 

Commonwealth England, 1653-1659. 

Inception Queen Anne, 1660. Some- 


times called Stuart Period. 
Charles II, 1660-1685. 


James II, 1685-1689. 

William and Mary, 1689-1702. 

Dutch and East India furnishings 
largely imported through Dutch 
and English trading companies. 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
brought many French and Flemish 
weavers and woodworkers to Eng- 
land. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
A. D. 

Age of Mahogany, 1730. 

George I, 1714-1727. 

George II, 1727-1760. 

George III, 1760-1820. 

(Age of Chippendale, 
Adam and Hepplewhite). 

Flanders subjugated by the French, 
1758. 

Russian arts under French influence. 

The Empire. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY A.D. 
Early American largely influenced 
by the Empire. 


Sheraton, 





See text on opposite page. 
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WHAT TO TEACH IN A SCHOOL OF DECORATION 


To THE Eprror: 


In accord with popular demand, we have decided to open a school of interior decoration 
in our department. “We are in need of information as regards the arrangement of the 
lessons and also some literature that might simplify matters for the instructor. We have 
a few ideas ‘in regard to conducting the school but feel that your experience along these 
lines would help us considerably and be assured that your advice will be greatly appreciated. 


SCHOOL intended primarily for the educa- 
tion of salespeople is the most difficult kind 
of school to organize, for the reason that the stu- 
dents have little time for study at their disposal, 
and whatever information is to be imparted must 
be given'in tabloid form. They all wish short- 
cuts to the subject and are impatient of prelimi- 
naries. Nevertheless, preliminaries are quite 
necessary. . 
One can never understand 
interior decoration unless 
one has first a very compre- 
hensive knowledge of geog- 
raphy and history. . 

The man who studies dec- 
oration in the abstract is 
very seriously handicapped. 

He should study first the 
countries, the people, the na- 
tions and the various devel- 
opments of nations. 

If we know the geography 
of the world, we can under- 
stand the territorial relations 
of one country to another 
and comprehend the influences of neighborhoods. 

If we know the history of nations, we can 
understand the meaning of design. For example: 
the Saracens in their conquests of Southern 
Europe settled -in Spain. Hence we have the 
Moorish influence. They settled in lower Italy 
and Sicily, hence we have the Saracenic influence 
in those sections; indeed the term Sicilian is 


One can never under- 
stand Interior Decora- 
tion without a compre- 
hensive knowledge of 
geography and history 
for neither design nor 
its application can be 
really comprehended un- 
less one knows its source 
and reason. 


A Firm In MINNESOTA. 


almost synonymous of Arabian’ or Saracenic. 

If we know the trade expansions of Louis 
XV and the contemporary English, we can under- 
stand how Chinese design became popular and 
part of European design; and when we see Chi- 
nese details in French or Georgian compositions 
we can understand how and why they came 
there. 

Unless we know of the destruction of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum and 
the restoration of those 
cities and the interest 
aroused in the excavations, 
we cannot understand why 
David in the late Louis XVI 
regime and the Brothers 
Adam in England produced 
designs which were so dis- 
tinctly Classic. 

Hence to attempt to study 
interior decoration without 
a knowledge of history and 
geography would be like 
studying words without defi- 
nitions. 

You cannot very well memorize a sentence 
unless you know its meaning and to understand 
decoration and be able to perceive even in our 
own Colonial forms, the various developments of 
the periods, we must understand something of 
the history of the Dutch settlements in Pennsyl- 
vania, the French settlements in the South and 
the English settlements in New England. We 
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must understand also what Late Colonial means, 
especially that phase which sprung from a devel- 
opment of the French. 

If we know our history, we know that when 
this country gained its liberty, the French were 
exceedingly popular with us and the English 
were unpopular, hence the Late Colonial devel- 
oped the French spirit; while prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War, it was largely English, owing to 
the prosperity of the English residents of Amer- 
ica and the British control of our imports. 

These are things. which must be absorbed 
before ever one gets down to the subject of de- 
sign. 

If we were organizing a four-year course 
in design and decoration, we would devote the 
first year to a study of history and geography, 
then the subject of chronology and periods. 

Today a man calls a thing XVI Century 
English. Some other man calls it. Elizabethan 
and neither know that the terms are synonymous. 
A thing that is Elizabethan must be of the XVI 
Century, although a thing that is XVI Century. is 
not necessarily Elizabethan. XVI Century Eng- 
lish might mean English Tudor or English Re- 
naissance, Henry VII or Henry VIII; and when 
we know this it is easier for us to understand 
the relationship of design. 

History, moreover, explains why the Italian 
arts were so strong in England under Henry 
VII; why the Flemish arts were strong in Spain 
and the Egyptian motifs popular in France under 
Napoleon; why the arts of various Protestant 
countries of Europe were introduced into other 
Protestant sections through religious persecu- 
tions; why the term Renaissance was used; 
what it means. 

If I were to study again the subject of inte- 
rior decoration I would not look at a fabric, 
style or piece of furniture and try to analyze its 
origin until I first knew geography and history. 
I would then understand the close relationship 
between Greek and Roman art, Assyrian and 
Egyptian, Persian and Indian. If I knew the 
story of the exile of Charles II and the royalist 
element in the time of Cromwell, I could com- 
prehend the severity of the Cromwellian style in 
England and by knowing when the royalists re- 
turned to favor after exile in France, I could 
understand how that period in English art bore 
so many French characteristics. 

I lay stress on the importance of all this be- 
cause it is the foundation information which 
makes the study of decoration all the more easy. 


RUG EXPORTS DATA 
| Dw Smyrna in 1921 there was exported to 
the United States, carpets and rugs to the 
value of $125,025 and in 1922, $143,354. 

Oriental rugs figure among the principal ex- 
ports from Turkey. In this trade, America for 
many years has played a conspicuous part. Ow- 
ing to the disturbed political and economic con- 
ditions and to the heavy export tax levied on 
rugs by the Soviet of Caucasus, only limited lots 
of Persian, Caucasian, and Turkoman carpets 
and rugs arrived in Constantinople. Some 12,000 
bales came through during the last six months of 
1922, mostly Iran runners, Mosuls, Gorevans, 
and Tabriz weaves. Larger assortments of Bok- 
haras, Afghans, and Beluchistans arrived via the 
Persian Gulf and thus upheld the fame of Con- 
stantinople as a market for Oriental rugs. It is 
reported from Tabriz that a trade route is being 
opened to Trebizond which may favor arrivals 
from Central Asia. 

In Turkey the native carpet industry is lan- 
guishing. In a normal year the Turkish output 
of various weaves of rugs was valued at about 
$3,000,000. Estimates-from Smyrna place the 
production for 1923 at about 25 per cent. of that 
in 1921, while exports probably will approxi- 
mate 35 per cent. of those in 1921. This per- 
centage might be increased if rugs now in the 
possession of the “Commission for Abandoned 
Property” were immediately put up to auction. 
Most of the weavers in the interior, many of 
whom were Armenians, have disappeared. 





NEW ORGANIZATION ANNOUNCED 

ye holdings of Peter O. Sprinkle of the firm 

of Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., have been pur- 
chased by Edward J. Morse, Mr. Sprinkle having 
no further connection with the firm. 

Archer T. Drew of Taunton, Mass., William 
J. Driscoll of Boston, and M. Powers Chattin of 
New York, have all purchased an interest in the 
concern of Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., and at the 
annual meeting-on January 18th, the following 
officers were elected: Mr. Morse, President; Mr. 
Chattin, Vice-President; Mr. Drew, Treasurer 
and Clerk; Mr. Driscoll, Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Driscoll, who has covered the Eastern 
territory for the Wellington-Pierce Co., Boston, 
for the last fifteen years, will now cover this ter- 
ritory for Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., in place of W. 
L. Butterfield, the former representative. Mr. 


Chattin will have charge of the New York selling 
office and sales from the Metropolitan district. 





THE SOLARIUM IN ‘‘THE IDEAL HOME’’ 


Erected by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark. See text on page 103. 
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ONE OF THE BEDROOMS IN BAMBERGER’S “IDEAL HOME’’ 


See text on opposite page. 
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L. BAMBERGER & CO’S “IDEAL HOME” 


EFERENCE was made in the January view, is of Southern Colonial design, having a 


UPHOLSTERER to the Ideal Home recently 
erected and furnished as an example home by L. 


Bamberger & Co., in 
Newark, N. J. At the 


time when our de-- 


scription of last 
month was written, 
photographs were not 
available; for _ this 
reason, their presen- 
tation had to be post- 
poned. Now, through 
the further courtesy 
of L. Bamberger & 
Co., we are able to 
present a number of 
interior views which 
show the character of 
the home, the furni- 
ture and -the furnish- 


ings with which it has been completely equipped. 
The house, as will be seen by the exterior 


Be 





The edhentae of the “Ideal Home.” 


The living room. 





simple’ hallway from which a spiral stairway 


rises to the second floor. To the left of the hall- 


way, is the © living 
room with wide fire- 
place and with a white 
overmantel., The walls 
are paneled in gray 
and the draperies are 
of mulberry and sand. 
The floor is covered 
with rich Oriental 
rugs in harmonizing 
colors. : 
Beyond the living 


' room is the solarium, 


shown on page 101, 
which has two sets of 
French doors opening 
between the living 
room and the sola- 


rium. The tiled floor, painted reed furniture and 
appliqued draperies give to this room a feeling 
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of restfulness and charm quite distinct from that 
found in the more formal living room. 


To the right of the hallway is the dining- 
room, tastefully decorated and richly furnished 
and beyond it the breakfast room, which balances 
in exterior appearance with the solarium. The 
breakfast room has walls of a rich cream with 
hand-painted blossoming sprays and the French 
doors are equipped with harmonizing draperies 
and may be opened independently of the valance 
by which the arched transoms are surmounted. 
Lacquered furniture with purple satin upholster- 
ing completes a very pleasing color scheme of 
Chinese inspiration. 


One of the bedrooms, which we show as a 
typical example of the furnishings, suggests the 
quaint daintiness of Louis XVI draperies with 
taffeta bedspreads and pillows decorated with 
rosebuds and lace, the window draperies being 
surmounted with painted cornices which match 
the shades of the fabric. 

The illustrations of these rooms may be 
taken as typical of the entire home. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN’S REMOVAL 


oe peer & RoMANN are to move—not out of 
the Heckscher Building but to a lower floor 
where they will have identically the same space 
as they now have with an added space of 9,000 
sq. ft. in the extension of the building which goes 
through to 56th Street. They could not get this 
added space on the upper floor because the ad- 
joining building does not reach that high, but they 
had to have increased space and rather than di- 
vide their establishment between two floors they 
are moving to the floor which gives them a clean 
sweep of 25,000 sq. ft. 

People, even those who are familiar with the 
firm’s business, have little realization that they 
cover in their present premises, 16,000 sq. ft., 
because this space is divided into offices, show- 
rooms, stock-rooms and bookkeeping and cutting 
departments, and the extent of it all is not in 
evidence ; but big as it is, it has not proved suffi- 
cient for their needs. 

They hope to be moved by May 1. 


The breakfast room in the “Ideal Home.” 














ERE are the answers to last month’s ques- 

tions. New questions in the center of the 
page will be answered in March. 

1. What is a Shaiki rug? 

The name Shaiki is taken from a Japanese 
term which is applied to a silk fabric woven of 
rough, nubby weft yarn having no uniformity of 
size but thick and thin, hit and miss. This im- 
parts a variegated texture to the surface of the 
fabric. The rug which bears this name has a 
weft filling which shows sometimes a pile sur- 
face, sometimes a plain 
weave surface; and this vari- 
ation of filling imparts to the 


QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


1. What is ‘‘Arasene’’? 





also bend when cold without fracturing, thereby 
being distinguished from cast iron which is crys- 
talme or granular in its nature and is neither 
ductile nor malleable. 

4. Of what is hair cloth made? 

Hair cloth is made of a cotton or linen warp 
and a filling composed of individual hair fibres, 
the hair coming principally from the manes or 
tails of horses. 

5. What is the meaning of the terms “Bro- 
cade,” “Brocaded,’ “Brocart’ and “Broche’”’? 

Though related to each 
* other, these terms are not 
synonymous. “Brocade” is 


finished rug a definite resem- 2+ What wood finish is least . the name of a fabric origi- 


blance to the surface of 
“Shaiki” silk. Shaiki rugs stains? 


susceptible to food nally of heavy rich texture 


of Oriental origin woven in 


are made principally in bath 3. Whatdoes the term “burl” patterns ‘with flowers, foli- 


and small room sizes entirely mean? 
of cotton and are reversible. 


2. What is the difference 4. Why is a “‘spinet’’ desk so 


age, figures, etc., more or 
less in relief. The name is 
now applied to a large num- 


between thrown and spun called? ber of figured fabrics, which 
silk? 5. What is ‘‘discharge color resemble the original Orien- 
Thrown silk is the raw work’’? tal brocades. 


silk of commerce which has 


When the figured pat- 


been taken from the cocoons 
as a continuous fibre united 
with other continuous fibres 


Why does veneered furni- 
ture deteriorate by the 
curling up of the veneer- 


terns are applied to a foun- 
dation of another weave, 
such for instance as_ satin 


and doubled and spun (twist- 
ed) into yarns of various 
sizes. This process of doubling and spinning with 
continuous fibres is called “throwing.” 

Spun silk is made from broken or waste silk 
fibres which cannot be “thrown” but must be 
spun together like other short fibres such as 
wool, flax or cotton to make a yarn. 

3. What is wrought iron? 

Commercial iron produced by a puddling 
furnace or a forge containing very little carbon 
or other substance. It is generally fibrous, ductile 
and malleable, capable of being worked on the 
anvil at red heat into all sorts of shape. It will 


ed surfaces? 


which forms a background 
to the brocade patterns, the 
fabric is said to be brocaded. “Brocart’” is the 
French term for Brocade. Broche is also a 
French term and is employed to represent the 
figures brought out in the weaving of a fabric but 
which do not form a necessary part of the fabric 
structure. The yarns with which the figures are 
composed are introduced in the weaving and 
raised at intervals to form the necessary pattern. 
These yarns are dropped to the back of the fabric 
where not employed and afterwards clipped away 
remaining only where they appear in the figure, 
(Continued on page 124) 

















ENGLISH OAK CUPBOARDS OF THE XV AND XVI 
CENTURIES 


The two at the right are of Berkshire origin of about 1475; at the top left is a Gothic cupboard dated about 
1500. The cupboard at the bottom left is from the Metropolitan Museum and also of the early Sixteenth 
Century. See text on opposite page. 
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An oak chest of the XIV Century. 





FRURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


r WOULD be impossible to comprehend the chief inspiration in ecclesiastical symbolism. 


characteristics of furniture in their relation 
to ancient epochs without studying also the times 
and manners of the people by whom and for 


whom the furniture 
was constructed. 
During the Middle 
Ages the only archi- 
tecture of importance 
was the result of 
ecclesiastical training 
and as the more gift- 
ed monastic architects 
were moved about 
from country to coun- 
try to gain knowledge 
as well as to impart 
it, they spread their 
conceptions of archi- 
tecture and construc- 
tion throughout vari- 
ous countries so that 
it is almost impossible 
to determine in Italy, 
France,’ Germany or 
England at this pe- 
riod what really con- 
stituted native design. 
From architecture 
to furniture was a 
natural development 
in the use of struc- 
tural ornament, and 


as all their training in the arts or sciences was 
directly influenced and fostered by the Church, 
furniture design, like architecture, found its 





Folding chair of the XVI Century. 





sities of the times. 


and of similar forms. 


Furniture was influenced also by the neces- 
Seat furniture was not only 
heavily constructed to bear the weight of men in 


armor, but because of 
the fact that the vari- 
ous palaces of the no- 
bility as well as of the 
clergy were only par- 
tially furnished, it 
was. a common. cus- 
tom to remove quan- 
tities of furniture 
from castle to castle 
with each change of 
residence. 

The carting about 
of furniture over 
rough roads and. in 
primitive convey- 
ances, must have de- 
manded great strength 
in both material and 
construction and only 
those pieces of the 
more rugged type 
could survive the pe- 
riod. 

With the Fifteenth 
Century living condi- 
tions took on more of 
luxury and there be- 
gan a development 


which expressed itself in furniture of a lighter 
character, though of substantially the same wood 
The weod employed was 
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principally oak, though deal, chestnut, maple, 
beech and elm were probably also used, but be- 
cause of their more perishable character all 
other than oak have practically disappeared. 
The hardness of oak, however, by no means pre- 
vented its elaboration by carving and some ex- 
traordinary examples of gothic ornamentation 
may be found in private collections and in mu- 
seums, 

Much of the work of the period was also 
painted, traces of paint still being found on ex- 
isting ecclesiastical pieces. The colors were 
probably some form of tempera or wax and 
eventually disappeared, leaving the clumsy forms 
in bare wood. 

The early furniture was also much dressed 
with textiles in the form of cushions and val- 
ances, which added to their comfort and in some 
sense disguised their clumsy proportions. The 
chief characteristics of the furniture of these pe- 
riods, however, naturally are their paneling and 
carvings. The panelings took the form of sunken 
molded surfaces and of pierced and carved sec- 
tions cut out of the solid wood, of which doors 
and panels were formed. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 
A. BaRNuM, assistant general manager of 


G. the D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., and the 
Charles A. Kaufman Co., Ltd., recently acquired 
two of the biggest department stores of the Cres- 
cent City, departed for Europe February 16th, 
on his annual buying tour through the Continent. 
Mr. Barnum was accompanied by J. Heller, of 
the toy department, and J. Harris, of the china- 
ware department of the Holmes store. 
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A chair of the Early XVI Century. 


The D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., contemplates 
taking on this Fall a line of large imported rugs 
and floor coverings of the highest quality. This 
will be a new’ feature of the establishment that 
has heretofore carried this class of merchandise 
in the smaller sizes only. The investment will 
approximate $75,000 and will include Chinese, 
Persian and Turkish hand made productions. 
Speaking of imported rugs recalls the large 

splendid exhibit of these creations of 

the Orient with which M. Dombourain, 
the importer, has stocked his establish- 
ment. Mr. Dombourain is quite an auth- 
ority on matters of this kind and his 
services as a lecturer are frequently 
sought by educational institutions of the 
city and State. He has just returned 
from Monroe, La., where he demonstrat- 
ed with rugs of various types the color, 
dyes and designs of the exhibits dis- 
played. The ladies expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased with the information 
imparted and thanked Mr. Dombourain 
profusely. FRANK MICHINARD. 


and 





A XVII Century cupboard. 
























THE REMOVAL OF CARPET 
TAX RECOMMENDED 








fee Ways and Means Committee of the Uni- 
ted States Congress reported on January 25th 
recommending the repeal, among others, of the 
so-called luxury tax on carpets and rugs. Ac- 
cording to the list, reproduced herewith, of the 
taxes upon which repeals were recommended, 
the tax on carpets and rugs was figured at 
$928,609.73, this being a straight additional cost 
applied. as a penalty of 5% of so much of the 
price for which carpets were sold for a price in 
excess of $4.50 per square yard, and rugs in 
excess of $6.00 per square yard. 
It was pointed out to 


ords purely for Governmental purposes placed a 
burden upon the trade entirely out of all propor- 
tion to the income derived by the Government 
therefrom. As an example of this they gave this 
instance : 

A carpet selling for $3.60 per yard, ie., a 
running yard, 34 width, the tax would be on the 
difference between $3.37%4 and $3.60, viz. 22% 
cents, which would be per yard. .01125 cents. To 
figure this tax on every yard sold and keep it 
separate for tax purposes creates a serious task 
which is manifestly unfair and discriminatory. 

In further support of 


the Committee by repre- 
sentatives of the carpet in- 
dustry that the amount of 
revenue derived by the 
Government was so small 
as to make this particular 
item of little consequence 
as a revenue producer. 
Stress was laid upon the 
fact that carpets and rugs 
are in no sense a luxury 
but a literal necessity with- 
out which people could not 
provide themselves with the 
ordinary means of comfort- 
able living. 

It was also pointed out 
that because of the exemp- 


The following table shows the re- 


peals agreed upon by the Ways: 


and Means Committee: 


Revenue Source Taxes 
Telegraph and telephone..... $30,380,783.93 


BOVOCURCS visa. evitee eh hae 10,131,896.94 
Pasion 5 ee aides 33,000,000.00 
Theatres, seating tax........ 1,712,566.83 
COMME oc on oss ek been eee 11,315,465.83 
Hunting, bowie and dirk knives 31,506.17 
Livery and livery boots...... 138,233.72 
Hunting garments........... 168,274.28 
Yachts and motor boats...... 267,079.97 
Carpets and rugs............ 928,609.97 
OES Gia s,s ae eke 46,610.27 
MENS Wes olan ay 34,008.35 
Purses and pocket books..... 151,105.22 
Portable lighting fixtures..... 229,575.07 
ai PREG Gn ea Sapte pa ype Ses 11,081.48 
Seely: Oe. ree ie oo ee 10,000,000.00 
Produre sales 6:56 a 3,507,690.84 


Billiards, bowling, etc. (50%)  1,200,000.00 
Pine Ste amnion $103,254,488.63 


their case, the carpet indus- 
try pointed out that “a 
room might contain a car- 
pet or rug costing a few 
hundred dollars, yet be fur- 
nished with elegant furni- 
ture, including a piano or 
victrola costing several 
hundreds — there may 
hang on the wall a beau- 
tiful antique tapestry cost- 
ing many thousands, at 
the windows exquisite lace 
curtains and curtains and 
portieres of other expen- 
sive material costing hun- 
dreds of dollars; furniture 
covered with similarly ex- 





tion provisions being ap- 
plied differently to rugs and carpets, it became 
necessary to distinguish between the two, a thing 
that was almost impossible to do in a great many 
instances, as it involves a question that has never 
been definitely settled by the industry and prob- 
ably never will be. It was further pointed out 
that because of the lack of uniformity in the 
method of handling the tax, there was ground 
for a great deal of dispute and uncertainty. 
Some manufacturers and importers include 
the tax in their prices, others bill it as a separate 
item and the necessity for keeping separate rec- 





pensive material or even 
tapestries or needlework costing hundreds of dol- 
lars, the walls may be covered with costly wall 
paper or even with sumptuous brocade and of all 
these the only items directly or indirectly taxed, 
presumably as a luxury, are the floor coverings.” 
To sum up, the manufacturers’ committee 
claimed that the tax on floor coverings as unfair 
and discriminatory and should be eliminated for 
the following reasons: 
1. It brings to the treasury only a small 
return. 
2. It is a great nuisance to the manufactur- 
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er, importer and retailer. 

3. It is unfair to the floor covering trade to 
be singled out from all other furnishing trades to 
be taxed. 

4. It taxes unfairly one of the major neces- 
sities in the furnishing of a respectable and com- 
fortable home. 

5. Its operation from manufacturer through 
jobber and retailer to consumer leads to taxation 
upon taxation, all of which the consumer is 
obliged to pay, but the Government receives no 
benefit therefrom. 

6. The elimination of this tax would mater- 
ially assist in reducing the cost of living as it 
relates to the furnishing of homes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Ways and 
Means Committee have reported favorably on the 
repealing of the tax provision relating to floor 
coverings, there may still be considerable work to 
be done before the tax is repealed. For this rea- 
son, therefore, it is well for those engaged in the 
carpet industry, either manufacturing, jobbing or 
retailing, to back up the work of the Committee 
in every possible way in order that the ultimate 
end, the removal of this particular nuisance tax, 
may be accomplished. 
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The committee of the carpet industry which 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
at Washington was composed of: 

Chairman, George McNair, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc.; vice chairman, John Sanford, Ste- 
phen Sanford & Sons; secretary, Henry I. Magee, 
Hardwick & Magee Co.; treasurer, Giles Whiting, 
Persian Rug Manufactory; Committee: Nelson 
S. Clark, W. & J. Sloane; A. R. Conover, Ste- 
phen Sanford & Sons; M. P.. Whittall, M. J. 
Whittall Associates ; M. M. Davidson, Firth Car- 
pet Co.; Archibald Campbell, Hardwick & Magee 
Co.; A. Karagheusian, A. & M. Karagheusian; 
H. G. Fetterolf, H. G. Fetterolf Co. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 90) 
tail manager, with A. Gergen as his assistant. 

Joseph A. Haberbosch, head of the drapery, 
upholstery and decorative department of Ham- 
burger’s, Los Angeles, left recently for New 
York and is booked to sail from there for Europe 
on a buying trip. 

Work on the new seven-story building of 
Grether & Grether, Los Angeles, will be started 
at an early date. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, are issuing pre- 
ferred stock to the amount of $2,500,000 in con- 
nection with plans for expansion. The proceeds 
of the issue will be used to retire a previous issue 
of eight per cent. stock, to acquire part of the 
holdings of Lawrence Barker and to provide 
additional working capital. Net sales for 1923 
were $15,687,000, and net profits for the same 
period, after deducting federal income taxes, 
amounted to $1,909,703. It is announced that 
Lawrence Barker will continue with the firm in 
his present executive capacity. 

The Pacific Furniture Co. is erecting a two- 
story factory building at Third and Oak Streets, 
Oakland, and will manufacture the fiber chair, 
table and davenport line of the Bemis-Riddell Co. 
and distribute it on the Pacific Coast. 

Plans are being made for the organization 
of an association of Pacific Coast furniture 
manufacturers and steps-to this end will prob- 
ably be consummated at the Spring Market Week 
to be held: at San Francisco in February. 

The Knox-Lewis Co., Inc., has moved to 
much larger quarters at 1615 Fourth Avenue, 
Seattle. This firm specializes in furnishing ho- 
tels, apartment houses and in filling large con- 
tracts. T. A. CHurcH. 





The original premises of the H. D. Taylor Co., Buffalo, 
established in 1833. 





THE SPACIOUS LOUNGE IN NEW YORK’S 
CLUB 


See text on page 113. 
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READING ROOM IN THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE 
ADVERTISING CLUB OF NEW YORK 


See text on opposite page. 
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‘HAT is undoubtedly the most unique, if not 
indeed the most beautiful club quarters in 

the city of New York is the new home of the 
Advertising Club on the corner of 35th Street and 
Park Avenue, several interior views of which are 
shown in this magazine. The building, which 
was constructed by the late Stanford White, was 
literally planned around an imposing two-story 
iron and marble staircase rising from the foyer 
hall to the third story, in itself a beautiful exam- 
ple of a spiral stair. This architectural feature, 
though not dominating the house, sets a definite 
key note, which has been carefully followed 
throughout all contiguous rooms in the transform- 


THE ADVERTISING CLUB OF NEW YORK 


ing of this magnificent home, which was pur- 
chased from the estate of the late James H. Robb, 
into a club house. Every care has been taken to 
preserve the original home-like atmosphere, and 
one might almost say that the entire club quarters 
are literally Stanford White creations, because 
every essential feature of the original building 
and its decoration has been carefully preserved. 
Our illustrations show in part the magnificence 
of the surroundings and the luxurious character 
of the furniture, which combine to make what for 
many years to come will be one of New York’s 
outstanding places of historic and decorative 
interest. 


“Country Life and the Hunt”—wall paper, hand block printed by M. H. Birge & Sons Co. and exhibited at 


Industrial Art Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. See text on page 114. 
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PARTS OF EXHIBITS AT THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
ART EXHIBITION 


1. The Shelton Looms; 2. Derryvale Linen Co., Inc.; 3. Kensington Mfg. Co.; 4. Witcombe-McGeachin & 
Co.; 5. Somma Shops, Inc.; 6. Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co.; 7. The Bristol Co., Inc. See text on opposite 
page. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 


HE present exhibit of industrial art at the 

Metropolitan Museum differs this year from 
the seven like exhibits which have gone before, 
in that all restrictions have been removed save 
that the exhibitor must submit to a certain stand- 
ard of excellence. This has resulted in a larger 
showing, and in a greater variety, and in many 
respects we believe that the present display is 
the most interesting of its kind yet staged at the 
Metropolitan. 

No one viewing the products displayed this 
year can question for a moment the fact that 
American manufacturers in the decorative fields 
have progressed enormously, and are still pro- 
gressing rapidly, toward artistic excellence. 

Among the exhibitors in the decorative field 
who show particularly interesting specimens of 
their work were the following firms: 

Furniture—The Bristol Company; Erskine- 
Danforth Corporation; Kensington Manufactur- 
ing Company; The Nahon Company; F. J. New- 
comb Manufacturing Company; Palmer & Em- 
bury; Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian; W. & J. 
Sloane; Somma Shops. 





A general view of the exhibit. 
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ART EXHIBITION 


Metalwork, Hardware, Lighting Fixtures— 
Berbecker & Rowland Manufacturing Company. 

Rugs—G. M. Fauser; Marshall Field & Com- 
pany; A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc.; Persian Rug 
Manufactory; W. & J. Sloane. 

Tapestry—Edgewater Tapestry Looms ; Ori- 
noka Mills; Moss Rose Manufacturing Company. 

Textiles (Cretonnes)—Derryvale Linen Co. ; 
Marshall Field & Company; Graffin & Dolson; 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Company. 

Textiles (Silks, Damasks, etc.)—Cheney 
Brothers; Marshall Field & Company; Edward 
Maag,. Inc.; H. R. Mallinson & Company; Moss 
Rose Manufacturing Company; Orinoka Mills; 
Pelgram & Meyer; Peter Schneider Sons & Co., 
Inc.; F. Schumacher & Company; Stroheim & 
Romann ; Witcombe, McGeachin & Company. 

Textiles (Velvets)—Sidney Blumenthal & 
Company, Inc.; L. C. Chase & Company : Chiéney 
Brothers; Collins & Aikman; Sanford Mills; 
Stroheim & Romann; J. H. Thorp & Company. 

Wall Paper—Baeck Wall Paper Company; 
M. H. Birge & Sons Company; Robert Graves 
Company; Thomas Strahan Company. 











CONTRASTING METHODS OF ARRANGING TRIMMING 
STOCK 


The orderly way utilized by Mr. Williams of Duff & Repp, Kansas City, and shown in the lower picture, is 

obviously superior to the hit-or-miss fashion shown in the illustration at the top. Here trimmings are thrown 

together regardless of style or price and it is practically impossible at short notice to find a desired type. See 
text on opposite page. 
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THE SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
‘DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


BUYER in one of the larger drapery de- 

partments in the Middle West made the 
remark “Nothing seems to upset my merchandise 
manager so much as signing orders for trimmings 
and he is continually speaking of the amount of 
trimmings we have. We seem to have a lot of 
money tied up in trimmings all the time, yet 
when we need something for an order we never 
seem to have the right fringe in stock.” When 
you looked at this buyer’s stock it looked some- 
thing like the illustra- 
tion at the top of page 
‘116. He had for a 
number of seasons 
been buying a few 
colors of a great many 
styles whenever any- 
body came along with 
a line. 

The trouble with 
some trimming de- 
partments is that the 
trimmings are bought 
“hit or miss” and the 
stock arranged the 
same way. The good 
managers of a trim- 
ming stock, instead of 
buying a little of say, 
six styles of cretonne 
edges, giving them a 
big investment but a 
small selection of col- 
ors, are selecting 
three styles, a 10-cent 
seller, a 15-cent seller 
and a 25-cent seller 


and carrying a com- Tassel and picture cord display in E. J. Martin’s depart- 
ment at Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis. 


plete range of colors 
of each. They buy 
other trimmings in the same systematic way. 
One of the cleverest buyers has made an outline 
for Spring as summarized below and bought his 
stock accordingly : 


CRETONNE TRIMMINGS: 
A 10c, a 15c and a 25c edge in eight colors. 
A 25c bullion fringe in eight colors for valances. 
A 15c ball fringe in eight colors for yalances. 
Repp, MaprAS AND Cotton DAMASK TRIMMINGS: 
A 10c and 25c edge in six colors. 








A 30c mercerized bullion fringe in six colors for 
valances. 
FipreE S1tK TRIMMINGS: 
A 15c¢ and a 30c edge in twelve colors, 
A 45c silk bullion fringe in ten colors. 
A $1.00 a pair silk loop in six colors. 


Sirk DAMASK AND VELOUR TRIMMINGS: 


A 40c silk edge in eight colors. 

A 35c silk galloon in eight colors. 

A 65c and a $1.25 silk bullion fringe in eight colors. 

A $1.25 silk tassel fringe in eight colors for. festoon 
effects. 

A $1.00 rosette and tassel in eight colors. 

A $2.50 a pair silk loop in eight colors. 


All in samé_ range of 
colors so there is com- 
plete set of trimiming’s in 
_ stock to match. 


PONGEE AND SILK GAuUzx 
TRIMMINGS: 


A 15e edge in cotton 
in pongee/black. 

A 25c edge in. silk in 
pongee and pon- 
gee/black. 

A 3” and 4” silk bul- 
lion fringe for 
bottoms of cur- 
tains, 

A 4” plain and a 4” 
fancy silk thread 
fringe. 

A 50c casement pull 
tassel. 


Winpdow SHApeE, LAcE 
CurRTAIN AND AUSTRIAN 
SHADE TRIMMINGS: 


A 15e cotton bullion 
fringe in white, 
cream, and ecru. 

A 25c merc. bullion 
fringe in white, 
cream, and ecru. 

A 4” cotton bullion 
fringe in cream 
and cream/black. 

Two thread fringes in 
cream and cream/ 
black. 

A 15e shade tassel in 
white, cream and 
ecru. 

A 25c shade tassel in 
white, cream and 
ecru. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRIMMINGS: 

A 10c furniture gimp in eight colors. 

A 15c furniture gimp in eight colors. 

A 5c carpet binding in six colors, 

A glazed cotton rug fringe. 

A linen rug fringe. 

A 4” and 6” silk lamp fringe in five colors. 

Six styles of gold braids. 

An ine prone. a medium-priced and better picture 
cor 

An en a medium-priced and better mirror 
cord. 


Prices are all retail selling prices. 
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In other words, this buyer has standardized 
his stock and will keep “filling in” on these same 
numbers for the season to keep his stock com- 
plete. The following season he will discontinue 
a few numbers and add others, but will carry 
certain definite numbers and keep complete stock. 


After buying such a line it is a matter of 
importance to keep it arranged in an orderly 
way. The picture at the bottom of page 116 of 
Mr. Williams’ fringe counter at Duff & Repp’s 
in Kansas City illustrates a well kept stock and 
the picture on page 117 of E. J. Marten’s tassel 
and picture cord display at Scruggs, Vandervoort 
& Barney in St. Louis shows an exceptionally 
clever way of displaying samples of the stock. 
A nicely arranged stock in Chicago has all the 
trimmings on a uniform size, wood reel with all 
the cretonne edges, the bullion fringes, the case- 
ment trimmings, etc. grouped together. In ar- 
ranging, say, the cretonne edges on the shelf, 
they start with the light colors and run on to the 
medium and dark mixtures. 

Drapery trimmings are one of the most 
profitable items in the drapery department and 
with the selection of styles and arrangement of 


stock managed in an orderly fashion they become - 


one of the attractive spots in the department in- 
stead of being an “eyesore,” as is sometimes the 
Trimmings are particularly popular at 


case. 





present and a good stock attracts business to the 
rest of the department. Witiiam A. Noyes. 





DRAPERY FIRM REMOVES 
HE salesrooms and offices of Lauter, Levinson 
& Valentine, Inc., manufacturers of Bond 
Drape fabrics, are now located at 352 Fourth 
Avenue. They occupy the tenth floor where they 
have greatly increased space which was made 
necessary by the magnitude of their line. 





CHICAGO AGENTS APPOINTED 


E Q. DaucHERTy Co., with offices in the Re- 

* public Bldg., have been appointed repre- 
sentatives for the Chicago district for D. 
Jamieson’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, and special 
agents for their Brookdale Damasks to the furni- 
ture manufacturing trade. 





NOVELTY COMPANY ENLARGES 


ty THE first of February, the Plymouth Nov- 
elty Co., Inc., took over the entire second 
floor in the large loft building at 39 W. 19th 
Street, New York. They manufacture an exten- 
sive and complete line of upholstery, drapery and 
lamp shade trimmings. They also manufacture 
such items as picture and mirror cords, tinsel 
braids, tinsel and silk tassels, and so forth., 


A view of the studio of Jenkins Dolive, Orlando, Fla. 














Lreson—L. R. Leeson, formerly represent- 
ing the Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. on the 
Pacific Coast, has resigned and since January 1 
has been representing the Penn Tapestry Co., of 
Glen Riddle, Pa., and the U. S. Lace Curtain 
Mills in this territory. 

HuntTer—Harry Hunter, New Engiand rep- 
resentative of W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., has re- 
moved from 115 Chauncy Street, Boston, to 99 
Chauncy Street. 

StacK—Robert E. Stack has joined the sales 
staff of Alexander Morton & Co., and will repre- 
sent them from Denver west. Mr. Stack has 
had a very thorough decorative training, having 
been engaged for a considerable time with Shas- 
tey & Vollmer, well known decorators, and was 
also in business for himself. He’ will make his 
headquarters in the Palace Hotel, San. Francisco, 
and will cover the territory at stated intervals. 

SExTON—Walter Sexton, assistant to Henry 
Nieland, upholstery buyer for the Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, has resigned to represent the line of the 
Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., over a part of the New 
England territory 

WarRNER—W. T. Warner, the New England 
representative ox the H. L. Judd Co., is back in 
his office after a very serious illness. 

Meyver—F. A. Meyer, formerly buyer and 
manager of the drapery department of the Taylor 
Carpet Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for fifteen years, 
and who subsequently organized the drapery and 
domestic rug department for the Sander-Recker 
Furniture Co., in the same city, has now estab- 
lished a business there for himself under the 
name of the Ferdinand A. Meyer Studio, at 424 
North Meridian St. He will handle odd pieces 
of furniture, lamps and objects of art, as well as 
draperies and interior furnishing fabrics. 

RopricguEz—Mrs. Mabel A. Rodriguez, for- 
merly Miss O’Neill, interior decorator on the 
staff of Sterling & Welch, Cleveland, has opened 
an interior decorating department at Warren, Pa. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


SCHREMSER—Charles E. Schremser has re- 
signed as drapery buyer of the T. A. Chapman 
Co., Milwaukee, to become buyer and manager of 
the drapery department of the C. W. Fischer 
Furniture Co, 

SweENEY—I. J. Sweeney has become man- 
ager of the drapery, furniture covering, and lug- 
gage department of the Kaufman-Straus Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Sweeney was formerly with 
the J. Kennard’s Sons Carpet Co., St. Louis. 

Brown—J. R. Brown has been appointed 
assistant to E. J. Pierce, upholstery and drapery 
buyer of the Jordan Marsh Company. 

Nicuots—A. M. Nichols is representing the 
Clarence P. Baxter Co., of Boston, on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters in San Francisco. 

RANKIN—E. P. Rankin, who has been cov- 
ering part of the New England territory for F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc., has been transferred to this 
firm’s Chicago office, and will cover the Middle 
West territory. Frank Whiting will take over 
the territory formerly covered by Mr. Rankin. 

Witcock—Arthur Wilcock, the English de- 
signer who has been in this country for some 
time returns to England on the 16th inst. where 
he expects to secure certain English cretonne and 
print accounts to represent in this country. He 
will return in April. 

Bates—Since R. H. Bates, who covered the 
Middle Western territory for the Robert Lewis 
Company, has taken up his work in the East, 
there has been a rumor in his own territory that 
he has severed his connection with this firm. Mr. 
Bates, however, is still with the Robert Lewis 
Company, and makes his headquarters at the New 
York office, 41 Union Square, where he will be 
glad to see any of his friends. 

JENKINS—Stanley Jenkins is now covering 
the Middle Western territory, with headquarters 
in Chicago, for the Robert Lewis Company. This 
territory consists of all the cities formerly cov- 
ered by R. H. Bates, of this concern, who has 
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transferred his activities to the East. 

Gace—Frederick S. Gage, representative for 
the United States and Canada of Ferdinand Le 
Borne et Cie, sails for France on February 23, so 
as to be at the plant to receive American and 
Canadian buyers during the special session for 
which appointments have been made. 

Wricut—J. M. Wright will represent the 
Bromley Manufacturing Co. through the South. 
He formerly covered that section for Mills & 
Gibb, and lately for Emden & Wormser. 

McCormick — James McCormick, Pacific 
Coast representative for Rosenthal, Findlay & 
McDonald; has been in New York meeting the 
visitors from his territory. 

FRrIEDRICHS—Eli Friedrichs, of The United 
Trimming Company, who recently underwent an 
operation for appendicitis, is improving rapidly, 
and is expected back at his business shortly. 

ScripturRE—Harry E. Scripture is receiving 
the congratulations of his many friends in the 
tradé on his recent election to the office of. vice- 
president of the firm of Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., which occurred at the last annual meeting. 

Watson—The friends of Harry B. Watson 
of the Paine Furniture Co.; who have been. very 
much disturbed over his protracted illness of the 
past few weeks, will be glad to learn that, al- 
though pulled down in strength, he is now rapidly 
on the mend, and as late as February: 14th, his 
physicians give every assurance of steady recov- 
ery. 

Burt—W. G. Burt, who has been practically 
general manager of Marshall Field & Co. for 
some time, has been officially delegated to that 
office. While naturally his interests will continue 
with the upholstery department, he is rélieved of 
direct responsibility by Mr. Jacobus who will have 
charge of the Canterbury line and the plain dra- 
peries of the Colonial line. Mr. Rice and Mr. 
Raventos will assist him. Mr. Jordan will be in 
charge of the domestic printed draperies. 





TAKES ADDITIONAL LINES 

P. SKINNER, president of the Skinner-Hill 
¢ Co., Inc., sole United States representatives 
of Pearson-Page Co., Ltd., and Hill-Ousten Co., 
Ltd., recently returned from a trip to the latter 
companies’ factories in England. While abroad, 
he concluded negotiations to represent in this 
country the lines of Best & Lloyd Co., Ltd., 
makers of electrical fitments and lamps ;. Wilmot 
& Co., makers of desk fittings, bridge and -smok- 
ers’ novelties ; Kobabe & Sons, and A. Shipton. 





T. Atkins Tout 
Newly elected President of the So- 
ciety of Interior Decorators and 
Vice-president of Cowtan & Sons. 


SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DECORATORS 
ELECT OFFICERS | 

A’ A general meeting of the Society of Interior 

Decorators on February 5th, the following 
officers were elected for the year 1925: President, 
T. Atkins Tout; Vice President, William Kim- 
bel; Secretary, Lewis R. Kaufman; Treasurer, 
Louis Schmitt; Chairman of Executive Com- 


mittee, John R. Schwinzer. 
A NOTABLE dinner was tendered to Henri 
Creange on February 6th as first winner of 
the Michael Friedsam art-in-industry medal. It 
was held at the Ritz-Carlton and attended by a 
number of representatives of all branches of art 
in industry. The Rockefeller Foundation was 
represented as well as the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Lorraine Society, the Silk Association of 
America and the Upholstery Association of 
America, 125 people in all giving indisputable 
evidence of the great interest in developing rec- 
ognition of the thought that art is not an expres- 
sion of individualism which must necessarily be 
painting, sculpture or some other personal com- 
position, but may -be equally important if not 
more important where directed to the output of 
a mill. 

As one man expressed it: 

“The art of the individual craftsman finds 
few who are able to. see it or appreciate it 
if they do see it, whereas the art as expressed by 
a factory output appeals to thousands and _§is 
therefore correspondingly important.” 

- It is a significant: fact that the Friedsam 
medal was given not-to the individual craftsman 
but to the director of the factory output of 
Cheney Brothers. . 





THE CREANGE DINNER 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


EuGENE LuccHEsI importers and manufac- 
turers, have moved to larger quarters at 859 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 





C. E. SHerman & Co., of Quincy, Mass., 
have removed into larger quarters, including a 
larger curtain and drapery department. 


A LARGE SHIPMENT of teakwood stands in a 
widely varied assortment of sizes and shapes ex- 
traordinarily hand carved, has just been received 
by Long Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co., New York. 


DUE To AN unintentional error, the names of 
Joseph Roth and J. Farrer, of Shapiro & Son, 
were omitted from our salesmen and selling 
agents’ list in our last issue. 


PHARAOH Drapery Co., INnc., have placed 
their line for Canada with A. W. Allan-White 
Co., Ltd., 222 Bay Street, Toronto. For the con- 
venience of the Dominion trade, stock will be 
carried in Toronto for immediate delivery. 


ELIzABETH HARRINGTON, who was formerly 
with Herbert R. Lane & Co., of Boston, and John 
H. Pray & Sons Co., of the same city, announces 
that she has opened an interior decorating studio 
at 420 Boylston Street. | 


IN ORDER to have larger space in which to 
display their line, The Decorator’s Furniture 
Company, Inc., have removed to 383 Madison 
Avenue. This firm also maintains an auxiliary 


‘ show-room at their factory at 6lst Street and 


Third Avenue. 


TEN PIECE cretonne sets, silk damask draper- 
ies, and Dutch novelty curtains 








are among the new lines added to 
the regular products of the Inter- 
national Curtain Co. and are 
shown with their Spring lines 
now on display. 


FACSIMILES OF THE follow- 
ing celebrated paintings have just 
been imported from Europe by 
Rudolph Lesch. The Rialto 
Venice by K. Leipold, Cruising 
Bark by Zieno Oiemer, and land- 
scapes by Ernest Dorn. Many 
decorative flower pictures are 
also included in this shipment. 


It HAS BEEN announced that 
James A. Hearn & Son ‘have 
leased adjoining space on Four- 
teenth Street, where, after ex- 
tensive alterations, they will es- 
tablish a furniture department 
which will have approximately 
50,000 square feet of space. 


tieth Street is announced by the 
James M. Shoemaker Co., Inc. 
Their new show-room, compris- 
ing the entire third floor and 
reaching from Fortieth to Forty- 
first Street, affords splendid fa- 
cilities for display. 





A beautiful window treatment exe- 
We Ee a | cuted by Carl Bier, Inc. 
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REMOVAL TO 119 West For- ° 
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CHICAGO NOTES 
(Continued from page 95) 


Hall & Sons; Maximilian Schachner, of the 
Spanish Studios, Inc.; E. P. Kellogg, who de- 
signed the interior furnishings for Marshall 
Field & Co. tearooms and for a number of hotels 
and clubs throughout the country and Leon R. 
Pescheret, designer of the furnishings of the 
Drake hotel and the Oak Park club. These lec- 
tures are open to the public. 

The rooms of the Furniture Club of Grand 
Rapids have been handled by the Interior Deco- 
ration department of the Tobey Furniture Co. 
The work included decorations, rugs, draperies 
and counsel in the selection of furniture. This 
company also decorated the Peninsular Club 
some time ago and won favorable comment by 
the scheme used. 

Miss Marian H. Gheen is giving three spe- 
cial discussions on interior decoration at the 
Playhouse during February. 

Jean Mowat. 





J. H..THORP & CO., INC. DINNER 

‘By THE evening of Monday, January 14, the 

salesforce and executives of J. H: Thorp & 
Co., Inc., numbering about forty,.-were: enter- 
tained at dinner by the corporation in the dining 
room of the Art-in-Trades Club. This was the 
first function of any kind in the new club quar- 
ters and it was a fitting occasion for J. H. Thorp 
& Co. to inaugurate a new feature of co-operation 
between the firm and its representatives in vari- 
ous territories. 





A corner of the reception room in the display rooms 
of Walter G. Warren & Co., Chicago. 
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A view of the recently enlarged and redecorated quar- 
ters in Chicago of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., in charge 
of Arthur D. Funk. 


The dinner was purely a social evening, 
without a discussion of business. The arrange- 
ments for the function were in the hands of 
Harry V. Mooney. Messrs. Shastel and Watson 
of the staff entertained with songs, accompanied 
by James Douglas McNeil. Short addresses were 
made by a number of the men in attendance. 
George A. Bomann, president, took occasion to 
express considerable satisfaction in the fact that 
at this first yearly meeting it was possible to have 
every representative present, including Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and the Coast. 

Harry Wearne presided as toastmaster in his 
own inimitable style and such a thoroughly enjoy- 
able timé was experienced that it was unanimous- 
ly determined to hold a similar dinner at least 
once every year. 

An executive session of the traveling men 
was held next morning followed by general dis- 
cussion which was beneficial to both the 
executive and selling force. 





A “CRETONNE CARNIVAL” 


a. entire show-rooms of the New 
York office of F. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., have been given over to a “Cre- 
tonne Carnival.” Attractively displayed 
on tables are bolts of the printed fabrics 
this firm manufactures, and around each 
of the posts supporting the ceiling have 
been built models windows beautifully 
draped with Foster fabrics. Between the 
posts are strung banners, lanterns, and 
small pieces of cretonne, which add to 
the carnival effect of the scene. It is an 
interesting and inspiring display. 
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HAND PAINTED OVERMANTEL PAN- 
ELS FOR DECORATORS 

A” ORIGINAL service for decorators has been 

inaugurated by Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Graves 
and associates, who have formed the Graves Art 
Studios, Inc., and taken quarters at 100 West 
57th Street. Their individual method of painting 
on silk has now been adapted to wood, thus ex- 
tending the range of their activity. Besides 
draperies, scarves, wall hangings, lamp-shades, 
screens, pillow-tops, etc., they are also producing 


overmantel panels, trays, boxes, furniture, and 
the like. 





“INFORMATION” (?) FOR THE HOME 
DECORATOR 
Senne even the most zealous champions of 
decorative education for the masses, stand 
aghast at the crimes that are committed under the 
guise of “information.” Twenty years ago, one 
of the standing witticisms of the trade was a 
reference to a style which was characterized as 
either “Early Pullman or late North German 
Lloyd.” Other styles of grotesque character were 
identified by geographical titles. 

Within the last few years, magazines of 
various sorts and newspapers with more zeal than 
discretion have published so-called examples of 
modern interior decoration and home furnish- 
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Large sketch: shows a modern bedroon 
with its furni8hings finding their origin in the 
Louis XVI. period. Twentieth century hall- 
way, definitely Italian in influence, is illus- 
trated in the lower right hand sketch, while 
above this is a group iriterpretative of early 
English furniture 
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Sale Artificial Silk 
DRAPERY FABRIC 
$4.95 


A Substantial 



























Two newspaper advertisements of N. Y. stores pub- 

lished on the same day, the one featuring artificial silk 

under the old name, the other using the new name of 
“Glos” recently adopted. See text on page 94. 


ment that have been given circulation and cre- 
dence out of all proportion to their merit. 
Sketches of furniture and of 
draperies grotesquely drawn or 
crudely defined mislead students 
of style and misinform the pur- 
chasing public who are sent in 
quest of styles that do not exist 
as represented. Moreover, when 
such things are labelled authori- 
tatively (?) with the names of 
styles which centuries of appre- 
ciation have held in veneration, 
































an aesthetic crime is committed 
not only against those who 
achieved the artistry which lives 
in museum collections, but what 
is even worse, a crime against the 








day and the decorative morals of 














<\'7rej the growing generation. 












































Popular education is valuable 
only if accurately given: 








A type of illustration. published with 
decorative articles in newspapers 
which is more -or less - inaccurately 
described and drawn. See text above. 


“| home furnisher of the present 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 
(Continued from page 105) 
after the manner of crete, which could be called 
a broche fabric. 

6. Are all Gobelin tapestries made at the 
Gobelin factories, or does the word “Gobelin” 
represent a type of weave? 

As suggested in the question, the term “Go- 
belin” in its general use is a trade term repre- 
senting a type of weave which more or less re- 
sembles the hand-made tapestries made at the 
Gobelin factories in Paris. 

The term also is used as an identification 
term for hand woven tapestries made on high 
warp or upright looms. Tapestries from the 
Gobelin factories, which are government con- 
trolled, are not articles of commerce but are 
made under the direction of the French govern- 
ment for presentation purposes. Tapestries of 
similar character made in commercial factories 
after the same manner as that employed at the 
government factories are also called Gobelin tap- 
estries, because they are of the character origi- 
nally developed by Jean Gobelin, the dyer, who 
began the weaving of tapestries as an auxiliary to 
his dye business during the Fifteenth Century. 
The factory he founded in Paris was purchased 
from his descendants by the government of Louis 
XIV and, and since that time has been carried on 
as a government institution. 





SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 
In addition to those published in our 
January number 


MILLS & GIBB—W. B. Fitch, New England; V. 
J. Connors, Penn., West Va., Baltimore, Washington; 
J. P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Chicago; J. L. 
Diamond, Missouri, Wisconsin, Neb., Kansas, Illinois; 
F. W. Meyer, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, 
California, Oregon, Wash. Mont., Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado; H. T. Murphy, Southern States; C. 
Jackson, Canada; G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, F. B. 
Stuart, and J. Gombossy, New York City, Brooklyn, 
New Jersey; H. R. Fennell, 401 Phelan Bldg. San 
Francisco, Calif. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Baum’s Dept. Store, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has 
been incorporated for $120,000. 

Putziger’s, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., department store, 
has been incorporated for $100,000. 

L. J. Wamsley Co., 1037 Fourth Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, West Va., upholstery, rugs, etc., have incorporated 
for $25,000. 

Carlhian of Paris, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, 
decorators, have incorporated for $50,000. 

Beskin’s Dept. Store, Inc., Newport News, Va., has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to $100,000. 

Berry-Beall D. G. Co., the Fort Smith, Ark. job- 
bers, have changed their name to The Berry Dry Goods 
Co. 


Meis Bros., Inc., Danville, Ill, department store, 
have incorporated their business for $300,000. 

Brannan-Barham-Hill Co., Selma, N. C., has incor- 
porated for $50,000, with $10,000 subscribed, to deal in 
furniture and house furnishings. 

Moran’s, Inc., Superior, Wis., has been incorporated 
for $100,000, to conduct a department store. 

Harding, Inc., Springfield, Mass., decorator, has 
been incorporated for $25,000. 

Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn., the department 
ment store firm, have incorporated for $350,000. 

Adaskin Furniture Co., of Worcester, Mass., has 
incorporated for $100,000, to deal in furniture, draperies 
and carpets. 

Progressive Furniture Co., Cleveland, has increased 
its capital stock to $30,000. , 

Black & Burton Furniture Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
dealers in furniture, rugs, and draperies, have incor- 
porated for $25,000. 

H. P. Boone & Son Co., Shinnston, West Va., de- 
partment store firm, have incorporated for $50,000. 
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JAMEs J. FEELEY 
AMES J. FEELEY, selling agent for the Bromley 
Mfg. Co., died at his home in City Island, New 
York City, February 6th. 

The funeral services were held at his resi- 
dence February 9th, and requiem mass at the 
Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, adjoining 
his residence. An unusually large number of the 
members of the upholstery trade was in attend- 
ance. The interment was in the Gate of Heaven 
Cemetery. The deceased left five grown chil- 
dren, three daughters and two sons, and a brother, 
Harry Feeley, also connected with the upholstery 
trade in this city. 

Mr. Feeley was born in this city, fifty-six 
years ago, and had many warm friends in the 
upholstery trade, as well as a wide acquaintance 
with the buyers all over the country. His early 
experience was with C. A. Schmidt, the New 
York trimming manufacturer, for whom he trav- 
eled. After Mr. Schmidt’s failure in 1893, he 
started in business for himself as the Feeley Mfg. 
Co. A few months later he became associated 
with the late James Brooks, who represented Geo. 
Brooks & Son, the Philadelphia manufacturer, the 
firm afterwards becoming Brooks & Feeley. For 
years they represented the National Lace Co. and 
subsequently the Bromley Mfg. Co., but on. the 
retirement of Mr. Brooks, William Cameron be- 
came a partner of Mr. Feeley, the firm name 
being J. J. Feeley & Co. 


ALTon L. Coss 
an L. Coss, for the past two years drapery 
buyer for the Shepard Store, and president 
of the Upholstery Buyers Association of Boston, 
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died very suddenly from acute heart trouble at 
the Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston, January 
31. The deceased was formerly upholstery buyer 
for a number of years with the Albert Steiger 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and had made many warm 
friends in both the wholesale and retail trade, a 
fact which was attested to by the number of sales- 
men and fellow buyers who attended the funeral 
at the Forest Hill Chapel on Saturday, February 
2. Prior to his work in Springfield, the deceased 
was for fourteen years connected with the Den- 
holm & McKay Co., Worcester, Mass., having 
been promoted from second man to the position 
of upholstery buyer in August, 1903. He is sur- 
vived by a sister. 


GEORGE KropER—Mrs. GEORGE KRODER 


bbws trade of New York City was shocked to 
learn of the death, on January 28th, in a rail- 
road crossing accident at Laurel Hill Blvd. and 
Review Avenue, Long Island City, of George 
Kroder, treasurer of the John Kroder and Henry 
Reubel Co., and his wife, who, with a party of 
five other persons were returning from City 
Island to their home. 

The late Mr. Kroder was a member of Long 
Island Grotto, Kismet Temple, Greenpoint Lodge, 
F. & A. M., and Queensboro Lodge, P. B. O. E. 

Mrs. Kroder was a member of Radiant 
Chapter No. 35, Eastern Star, and the White 
Shriner Mispah Lodge. 

Combined funeral services were held at their 
late residence, No. 10 Etna Place, Elmhurst, on 
Wednesday, January 30, 8 p. m., interment fol- 
lowing Thursday morning in Mount Olivet Cem- 
etery. They are survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
J. Wilson and Miss Ruth Kroder. 


Tuomas EL.is KirBy 


WwW" the passing of Thomas Ellis Kirby at 
his home in Haverford, Pa., on January 16, 
the art world lost one of the internationally 
known dealers, critics and foremost of auc- 
tioneers. 

Mr. Kirby, who last Spring, with his son, 
severed his active business association with the 
American Art Association, was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1846, entering in that city the auction 
commission business in 1858. In 1876 he came to 
New York and was associated first with G. A. 
Leavitt & Co. Later, with John Ortgies, R. Aus- 
tin Robertson and James F. Sutton, he established 
the art galleries and auction rooms with which he 
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was so long associated and where during his term 
as auctioneer he sold more than sixty million dol- 
lars worth of art objects and books. 


WALTER WILLIAM LAW 


Wa WILLIAM Law, who was at one time 
Vice-president of W. & J. Sloane, died on 
January 18 at Summerville, So. Carolina, where 
he had been spending the Winter. Mr. Law was 
born in Kidderminster, England, in 1837, and 
came to New York after graduating from the 
public school in his town. He entered the em- 
ployment of W. & J. Sloane as a clerk in 1861, 
and four years later was received into the firm as 
junior partner. He was Vice-president of the 
firm when he retired in 1898. Mr. Law was a 
devotee of country life, and after 1898 devoted 
himself to the development of Briarcliff, which 
he had founded on an upland between Tarrytown 
and Ossining. He became President of the Briar- 
cliff Realty Co., and was the founder of the cor- 
poration of Briarcliff Manor village. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and six children. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





OLD ESTABLISHED DECORATING FIRM in large 
Middle Western city desires to enlarge its business by 
associating with an experienced decorator financially 
able to assume control. Between $20,000 and $30,000 
required. Credit and financial standing of this business 
absolutely sound. Has a complete stock of merchan- 
dise, and equipped with sales force, designer, drapery, 
finishing and upholstery workrooms, Address “Control,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WORK-ROOM MAN—Experienced work-room man 
¢ Wanted in growing department store work-room in 
New Jersey seashore resort; shade and drapery ex- 
perience necessary. Permanent position for the right 
man. Address “Seashore,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE SALESMAN wanted—One who 
is familiar with hand-printed cretonne work; very 
good opportunity for right man. Address “Cretonne 
Work,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for silk and cotton drapery 

materials, curtain nets and novelties. Territory lowa 
and Illinois. Salary or commission. Address Weil 
Brothers, “WearBest” fabrics, 295 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER of carpet 
and drapery departments by young man, 34 years old, 
with seventeen years’ experience in the business, both 
work-room and floor, nine years as assistant. At pres- 
ent employed by largest ‘store in city of over 300,000. 
Michigan preferred. Address “Michigan,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FOR TERRITORY, Portland to Denver, 
manufacturet’s line of ruffled and flat novelty cur- 
tains, that also shows yard goods, or would consider 
good general drapery line, to be carried in connection 
with leading line of drapery and upholstery trimmings 
by salesman familiar with trade. Address “Pacific 
Northwest,” care The Upholsterer. ° 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SUPERINTEND- 
ENT to take charge of plush mill, experienced in all 
departments, plain and jacquard looms. Address “Plush 
Mill,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Modern, up-to-date woodworking factory 
on water-front in Long Island City, N. Y., near 59th 
Street Bridge. Concrete building, equipped with latest 
labor-saving machinery. 25,000 sq. ft. on one floor; un- 
excelled shipping facilities. Equipped for quantity pro- 
duction on furniture or lamps. Address “Woodwork- 
ing,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A CHICAGO and Middle West repre- 
sentative for a line of popular priced couch covers, 
curtains and tapestry piece goods to be sold on straight 
commission by a representative mill. Address “Straight 
Commission,” care The Upholsterer, giving reference 
and experience in this line. 
AVAILABLE—BUSINESS WOMAN, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with materials and interior decoration, is seek- 
ing a position in an exclusive shop or wall paper house 
where opportunity to apply knowledge and gain practi- 
cal experience will be given. Prefer Chicago or imme- 
diate vicinity. Address K. Lyle, 235 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Superior 8313. 
SALESMAN WANTED for silk and cotton drapery 
materials, curtain nets and novelties. Territory Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Salary or commission. Address 
Weil Brothers, “WearBest”. fabrics, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY and drapery man will be open for 
Spring engagement; ten years’ practical work-room ex- 
perience, operating my own custom upholstery and 
drapery shop; can handle work-room help, sell, estimate, 
cut, make and hang. Leaving for California in March 
with family, so would prefer position out there, in any 
branch of a high class decorative business or depart- 
ment. Address “Spring,” care The Upholsterer. 
“RUSH” BUSINESS for sale; see Upholsterer, page 
130, December 15. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN —Active, responsible, 
well acquainted with furniture and department store 
buyers, wants manufacturer’s line; commission. Address 
Wm. F. Crowley, Furniture Exchange, 180 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 
FOR SALE—A Defiance combination button and snap 
fastener machine, with 5 gross each button and snap 
fasteners, complete; also a Liesenbein furniture cata- 
logue, both items brand new—$10.00 each. Address 
“Defiance,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for silk and cotton drapery 

materials, curtain nets and novelties. Oregon, Wash- 
ington and adjacent territory. Salary or commission. 
Address Weil Bros., “WearBest” fabrics, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


UPHOLSTERY BUYER wishes to connect with dis- 

criminating retailer. Six years own wholesale busi- 
ness; capable of supervising work-room. Address 
“Supervisor,” care The Upholsterer. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN wishes to 

connect with a first-class house as drapery foreman, 
cutter, or estimator. Thoroughly competent to direct 
all classes of drapery work. Can give best of reference. 
Address “X. Y. Z, A.,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER, RUG AND DRAPERY DEPARTMENTS; 
department store experience preferred. Advise in full 
present employment, past positions, and salary desired. 
Applications confidential. Address Mr. Kaye, care of 
Joel Gutman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMEN for Southern and all 
territory East of Chicago (New York City and imme- 
diate vicinity excepted) to handle a line of imported 
cretonnes on a_ strictly commission basis. Address 
“Imported Cretonne,” care The Upholsterer. 
TO SUP-LEASE—Part of sales-room with shipping 
facilities, in the center of upholstery zone, suitable 
for mill line or light manufacturing; 2500-3000 square 
feet, Fifth Avenue, New York, frontage. Address “E. 
O.,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN wanted for Southern 

territory, to handle established popular priced drapery 
fabrics as side line for retail and jobbing trade. Ad- 
dress “Retail and Jobbing,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN to handle line of artificial silks. Popular 
prices. Commission basis, excellent opportunity. Only 
experienced men with following need apply. Address 
“Artificial Silks,” care The Upholsterer. 


ASSISTANT TO UPHOLSTERY BUYER; twenty- 
four, single, six years’ practical buying experience; 

thoroughly familiar with market; salary secondary to 

prospects. Address “Market,” care The Upholsterer. 


THE DANIELS & FISHER STORES COMPANY, 

of Denver, Colorado, desire a salesman thoroughly 
experienced in draperies and interior decorations. Give 
details of experience. 


WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR to take in- 

terest in upholstery business of prestige and develop 
decorating department in excellent field. Address H. 
Wurzel, Pacific Grove, California. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE to sell, commission basis, 

line of popular price flat and ruffled curtains. Write 
for territory open. W. C. Ellis, North Adams, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN, 24, desires position as decorative sales- 

man; architectural draftsman; capable of making 
free-hand sketches and of handling all details of the 
correspondence. Knowledge of the history of art and 
of decoration. At liberty after April, 1924. Address 
“Seeker” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Wholesale salesman wanted who knows 
the fine jobbing and department store trade. Address 
“Importer,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY DEPARTMENT TO SUBLET—Live 

store in best shopping location, Columbus, Ohio, offers 
2,500 square feet floor space, daylight three sides, good 
display windows, and reasonable rental. Address Waldo 
Simpson Co., 131 South Hight Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


CANADA—Fully experienced salesman of decorative 

textiles well acquainted with all the principal buyers 
in Eastern Canada, desires to. make fresh connections. 
Office or showroom maintained in Toronto and exclusive 
or part services given to meet any particular needs. 
Visiting, New York first week March. Address “To- 
ronto,” care The Upholsterer. 





